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INTRUDER 


Chapter Nine 
The door opens slowly 








ICK OTTER scouted cau- 

tiously round Racquet 

Pond and took up the five 
traps that they had left behind in 
the haste of their flight across the 
height of land. One of them, 
which they had set near an air hole in 
a brook, looked as if it had caught a 
mink, but if so a fox or a lynx or per- 
haps another mink had already visited 
the trap. 

Mick returned to the cave and 
showed Tom the marked paper; so the 
two extended their line of traps and 
settled down to pass the time until the 
middle of January as comfortably and 
profitably as they knew how. They 
kept their eyes open, and when the 
weather was clear Tom made a prac- 
tice of climbing the lookout tree four 
times a day. They refrained from 
firing the rifle, and except at night 
they were careful to burn only the 
driest and hardest wood. They were 
fortunate with their traps and took 
several red foxes and one “patch” fox, 
a few minks, an otter and half a dozen 
lynxes, all of which had fine pelts; and 
with some small traps from one of 
Mick’s caches they managed even to 
catch a few ermines. 

In the clearing Catherine and Gas- 
pard lived in a routine way and hoped 
for the best. Catherine, who had made 
the trip to Racquet Pond to warn the 
fugitives, had done so in a snowstorm 
and had left no tracks. Now and again 
Gaspard spied on the camp of the 
sleuths and, finding it always in the 
same spot, guessed their plan. He won- 
-sacige how long their patience would 
ast. 

One morning the detective knocked 
at the door of the big log house. Cath- 
erine opened to him, and he entered 
weakly and sat down heavily on the 
floor. One of his cheeks was discolored, 
and his lower lip was badly swollen. 














** Got sick papoose here,’ said the muffled figure 


“A drink, please,” he said in a voice of 
distress. “Anything, even cold tea.” 

The girl gave him a cup of coffee. 

“Ye look kinder like ye’d caught up to 
Tom Anderson,” remarked Gaspard. “An’ 
whar’s yer pardner ?” 

“Him!” exclaimed the detective, and his 
voice shook with anger. “That big slob! He’s 
lit out for home—and beyond.” 

“But weeks ago,” said Catherine, “he told 
us that you had gone out to the settlements, 
and that both of you had given up looking 
for Tom Anderson.” 

The detective swallowed the last drop of 
his coffee, shook the mittens from his hands, 
pulled off his fur cap and pressed his hands 
to his head. “He lied!” he cried. “He’s a fool; 
and he’s made a fool of me with his story 
about that man Anderson’s being the great 
Major Akerley. I must have been crazy to 
believe him for a minute. And now the big 
slob has beat it for the settlements, and he'll 
keep right on goin’, for the law’s after him 
now, or will be as soon as I’m fit to travel 
again.” 

“Maybe ye’re lying, an’ again maybe ye’re 
tellin’ the truth,” said Gaspard. “Howsom- 
ever, we’re listenin’.” 

“I’m talkin’ gospel,” replied the man. 
“Tone lit out last night, but he beat me up 
before he left. He jumped on me when I 
wasn’t lookin’, and I guess he bust me a rib 
or two. I’m about all in, anyhow.” The fellow 
sagged back against the wall, toppled slowly 
sidewise and fainted. 

Gaspard Javet was greatly perturbed and 
glared at the unconscious man on the floor. 
“If I was to lay him out in the snow till he 
came to an’ then ran him off the place with 
the toe o’ my boot,” he muttered, “it wouldn’t 
be more’n fair play. Tom would be in jail 
now if this sneak had had his way, an’ here 


he comes an’ lays down on my floor. I’m 
right glad Ned Tone smashed ’im, an’ I wish 
he’d smashed Ned Tone too.” 

“We must do something for him,” said 
Catherine. “He may be seriously hurt. The 
sooner we doctor him the sooner he'll go 
away, granddad.” 

Gaspard snorted angrily and lifted the de- 
tective from the floor. 

“I hope [ll drop ’im an’ bust all the rest 
of his ribs,” he said and carried him care- 
fully into his own room and put him gently 
down on his own bed. 

When the detective recovered consciousness 
he found himself snug between the sheets of 
Gaspard’s bed and the old man standing near 
with a steaming bowl of beef tea in his hand. 
The detective drank it eagerly. 

“Ver ribs ain’t bust, I reckon,” said Gas- 
pard. “They ain’t stove clear in, anyhow; but 
they do look kinder beat about, an’ they’re 
the color of your eye. What did Ned Tone 
hit ve with?” 

“He knocked me down with his fist, and 
then he whaled me with a stick of firewood.” 

“T’m goin’ out to scout round a bit,” said 
Gaspard. “If ye git hungry or thirsty while 
I’m gone, give a holler, an’ Cathie’ll hear ye. 
I put arnica on yer ribs an’ tied ’em up with 
bandages.” 

The old man went straight to the most 
recent camping place of Ned Tone and the 
detective. There he found the tent snugly 
banked with snow; but Ned Tone was not in 
sight; nor were his snowshoes and his rifle. 
The provisions were scattered round, the tea- 
kettle lay upset in the ashes of the fire, and 
there was an air of violence and haste about 
the entire camp. A few bright spatters of 
blood marked the trampled snow, and Gas- 
pard correctly inferred that one of Ned 
Tone’s blows had landed on the detective’s 
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nose. Large, fresh, hasty snowshoe 

tracks led away from the camp 

southward into the forest. 

“He war sartainly humpin’ him- 
self,” remarked the old man, set- 
ting his feet into the tracks. “I 

reckon he’s quit an’ lit out for home 
just as the stranger said, but I'll make 
sure.” 

He followed the trai! steadily for 
more than an hour; and every yard 
of it pointed straight toward Boiling 
Pot. 

Gaspard and Catherine nursed and 
fed the detective as well as if he had 
been a beloved friend, and in two days 
had him up in a chair beside the stove; 
at the end of three days he was on his 
feet and well able to start for the set- 
tlements. He was as eager to go as 
they were to get rid of him, eager to 
follow the trail of Ned Tone until he 
should bring the treacherous, violent, 
cowardly bushwhacker to his knees 
before the might and the majesty of 
the law. As for the case of Tom 
Anderson, he no longer felt the least 
interest in it. He firmly believed that 
even Tone himself had never really 
suspected Anderson of being Major 
Akerley, but had invented the story 
from motives of personal spite and 
greed. He did not find Ned Tone in 
Boiling Pot, however; nor did he find 
him at Millbrow or in any town on 
the big river. In short, he never caught 
up with the ex-heaviest hitter of In- 
dian River; and for all I know, and 
for all the detective knows, Ned Tore 
may still be running. 

On the evening of January 17 Tom 
Akerley and Mick Otter returned to 
the clearing in time for supper; and 
Catherine was ready for them with 
roast chickens and mince pies and the 
best coffee they had tasted since they 
had left that wide and hospitable 
room. All four were in high spirits, but 
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it was Gaspard that made most of the noise. 
In the most amusing manner he told every- 
thing he knew of the adventures of Ned Tone 
and the detective, and when he was not talk- 
ing he chuckled, 

“You feel darn good, what?” remarked 
Mick Otter, eying him keenly but kindly. 
“Maybe you catch that devil an’ shoot him 
flyin’, hey ?” 

“VYe’re wrong thar,” replied Gaspard. “I 
found ’im, but he wasn’t flyin’; caught ’im 
on the ground. I haven’t shot him yet, but 
I’ve got his wings.” 

Tom looked at Catherine and was relieved 
to see her smiling at her grandfather. 

“If you catch him on the groun’, why you 
don’t shoot him?” asked Mick. “You make 
a’mighty noise bout shootin’ him one time.” 

“An’ Mick Otter laughin’ all the while at 
pore Gaspard Javet for a durn ignorant old 
fool. Well, I don’t blame ye, Mick. I’d have 
laughed myself to see me a devil huntin’ all 
the time with my rifle Handy, an’ the devil 
mowin’ grass at my elbow or totin’ the old 
duck gun round, helpin’ me hunt himself.” 

“So you know!” exclaimed Tom, getting 
quickly to his feet and staring anxiously at 
the old man. 

Gaspard made a long arm across the table. 
“Lay it thar, lad,” he said. “Thank God, I 
didn’t know when the vainglorious madness 
was on me, when I was so eaten up with the 
pride o’ my wild youth an’ present piety that 
I reckoned on havin’ a real devil sent to me 
for to wrastle with. For I like ye, lad.” 

“Me too,” said Mick Otter. “You pretty 
big feller in these woods, Tom, you bet. 
Gaspar’ like you too much for to shoot, an’ 
Mick Otter like you; an’ maybe Cathie like 
you too one day, now Ned Tone go ’way 
with policeman chasin’ him, what ?” 

Both old men gazed quizzically at the girl 
with their bright, kindly eyes. She smiled a 
little, looked squarely at the swarthy round 
face of the Malecite, then at the bewhiskered 
face of her grandfather, and blushed suddenly 
and deeply. “I like him,” she said, “much 
more than either of you do or both of you 
together, and he knows it.” 

Then Mick Otter actually chuckled; and 
Gaspard’s delighted laughter filled the room. 
Though Catherine and Tom joined in the 
mirth, they did it as if they did not quite see 
the joke. At last Gaspard became silent. 

“She never told me before,” said Tom, who 
was very red in the face and short of breath. 
“Not like that. And I—well, you know how 
it has been with me and still is to a lesser 
degree. I had to keep how I felt under my 
hat more or less. I meant to say as much as 
I could. She knew all the time of course— 
didn’t you ?—how I felt, I mean, and that sort 
of thing. But I was a fugitive from justice; 
only honorable thing to do, you know. But 
now that you’ve mentioned it I feel myself 
at liberty to say that when I fell into this 
clearing I fell for her, for you—I mean for 
Cathie. But I always wished that you knew 
the truth about me, Gaspard, for I didn’t like 
pretending; and I wanted you to know that 
I was—that I wasn’t just a breaker of game 
laws. I wanted you to know that I have 
fought bigger things than Ned Tone. I have 
been happier since I landed to your light than 
ever before in my life, and now that I know 
—well, I hope that I shall never again be 
chased out of these clearings.” 

The old men exchanged glances and ap- 
proving nods; and Tom got hold of Cath- 
erine’s hand under the edge of the table. 

Life continued to go forward uneventfully 
and delightfully in the secluded world of 
Gaspard Javet’s clearing. A spirit of cheer 
and security filled the big log house and the 
brown barns. Gaspard read his Bible with 
more hopeful eyes than of old and was full 
of brisk pleasant stories of his youth. He 
learned to play chess, a game that until re- 
cently he had eyed somewhat askance and 
thought of as an intricate and laborious 
example of human vanity. Mick Otter spent 
much of his time in the woods, but went no 
farther north than Racquet Pond and re- 
mained away from home for no longer than 
four days at a time. He made one trip south 
to Boiling Pot and found the villagers bliss- 
fully ignorant and unsuspicious of the mys- 
terious affair of Tom Anderson and Tom 
Akerley and the flying major. His cautious 
inquiries proved them to be equally igno- 
rant of the whereabouts of Ned Tone. It was 
quite evident that the heaviest hitter had 
kept his suspicions and the story of his and 
the detective’s activities to himself. 

Catherine and Tom were happy, but after 
what each had said at supper on the night 
that Tom returned from the north they both 
avoided further mention of the thing that 
inspired their happiness. They knew that 
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their position was not yet secure from the 
menace of the outside world, but they were 
not afraid, and they understood each other. 
Their heads cautioned them to keep a sharp 
lookout beyond the southern edge of the 
clearing and a firm grip on their dreams; 
their hearts told them that their future hap- 
piness was as secure as if Tom had never 
struck a fat colonel on the chin; and, heeding 
both their heads and their hearts, they sailed 
a delightful middle course. 

Tom attended to a string of traps near 
Papoose Lake, but seldom allowed the work 
to keep him out all night. Besides trapping, 
he worked round the barns with Gaspard and 
cut firewood and rails; in the woods Cath- 
erine often labored beside him. She could 
swing an axe with the force and precision of 
an expert chopper. She also helped to thresh 
the oats and the buckwheat, which they did 
at odd times; and when she handled a flail 
the extraordinary grace of her swing de- 
tracted nothing from the force of her blow. 

In the last week of March they found it 
necessary to make a trip to Boiling Pot to get 
a supply of wheat and buckwheat flour. Mick 
Otter and Tom were both to go, for, since 
the long road through the forests was entirely 
unbroken, the journey was likely to prove 
formidable. But they decided that Tom,*who 
had shaved off his disguising beard, should 
not venture all the way to the village. 

On the day before the start Tom and Mick 
broke a track across the drifted clearing from 
the barnyard to the mouth of the road. A 
few high drifts had to be cut through with 
shovels. On the road itself the snow was not 
more than knee-deep, for the weather had 
been melting of late; but there was a stiff 
crust that they would have to break for the 
safety of the horses’ legs. Finally, they fitted 
a body to a light set of bobsleds and loaded 
it with ten two-bushel bags of buckwheat 
and rations of hay and oats. 

The next morning Tom was up at four 
o’clock to water and feed the horses. Half an 
hour later they ate breakfast by lamplight 
and then hitched the horses to the sled and 
made a start well before six. The air was still 
and cold, and the horses were lively. For a 
few miles Tom led the way and broke the 
cutting crust while Mick held the reins. Then 
for a few miles Mick broke the crust and 
Tom drove the team. So they toiled forward 
until noon; ‘and, since Tom was heavier and 
stronger and longer in the legs than the old 
Malecite, he did more breaking than driving. 
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Gaspard Javet was greatly perturbed and glared at the unconscious man on the floor 


After a rest of two hours they continued the 
journey, and when shortly before dusk they 
struck a well-broken road the horses went 
forward at a trot. Tom took blankets and 
provisions and dropped off the sled a mile 
short of the settlement; there, perhaps fifty 
yards in from the road, he made camp. 

Mick Otter did not return until noon. 
Compared with the trip in, the journey home 
proved to be an easy and speedy affair in 
spite of the heavier load. There was no crust 
to break, and Tom walked only occasionally 
and then merely for the exercise. It was not 
quite seven o’clock when they issued from 
the forest into the clearing and saw the 
yellow lights of the big log house gleaming 
on the show. Tom was holding the lines, and 
Mick was sitting hunched up beside him; 
and as the horses swung to the left and in a 
sudden burst of eagerness pulled for the 
barns Mick slipped a small package into the 
pocket of Tom’s leather coat. 

In the kitchen a few minutes later when 
Tom was stuffing his mittens into his pockets 
he felt the small package and drew it out and 
held it extended in the palm of his hand. 

“What’s this?” he asked. “Where’d it come 
from?” 

“Ve’d best open it if ye don’t know,” sug- 
gested Gaspard, crowding against his elbow. 

And so, with Gaspard on one side of him 
and Catherine and Mick Otter on the other, 
Tom unwrapped the little package. Within 
the wrapper he found a cardboard box, and 
within that a smaller box of different shape 
and material. It had a hinged top that fas- 
tened down with a catch; and when Tom 
undid the catch and turned back the top he 
gasped with astonishment at the thing he 
saw. Old Gaspard’s white whiskers shook 
with excitement, and Catherine’s cheeks and 
eyes brightened like roses and stars. Mick 
Otter alone showed no sign of emotion. 

“T didn’t buy this,” Tom said to the girl. 
“T haven’t any money, as you know, and I 
still owe the government some thousands on 
account of a stolen aéroplane. If this were 
mine and all danger of my being cashiered 
were past —” 

“Tt was in your pocket,” said the girl. 

“True; and I'll pay for it when my skins 
are sold. Show me a finger, please.” 

She raised her left hand and extended to 
him a finger of peculiar significance. 

“On the understanding that you will trans- 
fer it to another finger if I am caught and 
broken,” he said and slid the ring into place. 
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“Never,” she whispered, closing her hand 
tight; and the little diamonds flashed defiant 
fire from her small brown fist. 

“Mick Otter have to larn ’em how to get’ 
engage’,” said the old Malecite in a voice of 
pity and mild scorn. 

“Vanity! Vanity!” exclaimed old Gaspard, 
shaking his head. “But I reckon I never see 
a purtier little ring.” 

“What’s for supper?” asked Mick Otter in 
sentiment-chilling tones. “Hungry man can’t 
eat rings nor vanity neither.” 

They were seated at supper, and Gaspard 
was in the middle of a story of his vainglori- 
ous past to which only Mick Otter was pay- 
ing any attention, when the latch of the front 
door lifted, the door opened slowly, and a 
figure muffled in a blanket stepped noiselessly 
into the room. Gaspard, who sat facing the 
door, suddenly ceased talking and stared with 
open mouth. Catherine and Tom glanced 
over their shoulders, and Mick Otter got to 


. his feet and looked at the visitor. 


“Got sick papoose here,” said the muffled 
figure, closing the door with a heel and lean- 
ing weakly against it. 

Before Mick could get a grip-on her she 
sagged slowly to the floor. In trying to help 
her he pulled a fold of the blanket aside and 
disclosed the haggard face of a young squaw. 
The blanket fell lower, and they saw a 
ragged bundle that she clutched tight in her 
thin arms; and at that moment a faint wail 
of complaint arose from it. The cry brought 
Catherine flying, lifted Gaspard and Tom out 
of their chairs and stunned Mick Otter to 
immobility. Even as the squaw closed her 
eyes the girl took the bundle swiftly but ten- 
derly from her relaxing arms. 

Fifteen minutes later both the mother and 
the papoose were in Gaspard’s wide and com- 
fortable bed. Catherine gave the squaw a nip 
of strong coffee; then with a spoon she fed 
the baby a little warm milk. Gaspard and 
Mick Otter were of no use at all, though 
Mick was eager to begin asking questions. 
Tom warmed milk very well and filled two 
bottles with hot water for the foot of the bed. 

For an hour the papoose wailed with a thin 
and plaintive voice; then it swallowed a 
little more milk and fell asleep. The mother 
drank a bowl of warm milk and slept like a 
log. It was close upon midnight when Gas- 
pard laid his fur robes and blankets between 
the robes and blankets of Mick’s and Tom’s 
humble and mobile pallets on the floor of the 
big room. 

The next day Mick questioned the: young 
squaw industriously, but she gave him little 
information. Her answers were suspiciously 
vague. She did not seem to know how far she 
had come or whence or why. Again and again 
in answer to questions she said that the baby 
was sick and needed a doctor; but the baby, 
full-fed now, was apparently in the pink of 
condition. Hunger and fatigue seemed the 
only things the matter with either of them. 
In three days they were both perfectly well 
beyond a doubt; and still the young woman 
would not say where she had come from or 
why she had left home, and she seemed to 
have no idea whither she was bound. 

At the end of a week Mick Otter, anxious 
and thoroughly exasperated, took the case 
firmly into his own hands. He made a snug 
apartment in one of the barns, put a rusty 
old stove into it, and, deaf to Catherine’s 
protests, moved the squaw and her baby out 
of Gaspard’s room. The weather was mild by 
that time, and the barn chamber was thor- 
oughly comfortable. Mick made a fire in the 
stove every. morning and saw that all sparks 
were dead before bedtime. He carried the 
squaw’s food and the baby’s milk to the 
barn, forbade the others to visit the strangers 
and refused to allow the mysterious squaw 
to enter the house. He was as hard as flint 
in the matter. One day he lost his temper 
with Catherine, who threatened to have the 
mother and the baby back in the house in 
spite of his cruel whims. 

“You know him, an’ why he come here?” 
he cried. “Nope, you don’t know. You know 
why he run away? What he run away from? 
Nope, nor me neither. When we know then 
you call Mick Otter one darn fool all you 
want to—maybe. What Mick Otter think, 
what he see before two-three time, that 
squaw run away from big sickness maybe 
with his papoose. So you keep ’way an’ 
shut up!” 

Tom and Gaspard were far too busy to 
worry much about Mick Otter’s peculiar 
treatment of the strangers. They had cleared 
the threshing floor of the largest barn and 
turned it into a workshop, and there in a 
week they had straightened and mended the 
buckled planes of Tom’s “old bus.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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TARLIGHT is a sleek, red, part Jersey 
S calf with a white irregular spot on her 

forehead. That accounts for the “star” 
in her name; the “light” was Polly’s poetic 
addition. When Starlight arrived at the ranch 
she was only two days old, very fuzzy, very 
wabbly and very, very hungry. She was a 
present to Polly from a neighboring rancher; 
and Polly, whose heart is tender toward 
everything that is young and hungry, threw 
her arms round her neck and kissed her 
smack on her cold, wet nose. She saw no im- 
propriety in kissing a calf on the nose; nor 
did the calf, for she returned the salutation 
with a huge lick of her tongue, another, 
another — 

Polly’s mother and I were at a little dis- 
tance, talking to the rancher who had brought 
us Starlight, and we had not noticed Polly 
until we heard her scream, “Ma-a—ma-a! 
She’s eating me up!” and our horrified eyes 
beheld Polly flat on her back and Starlight, 
straddling above her, apparently chewing the 
child’s head off. 

All three of us plunged for the calf at once. 
My sister rescued Polly; the ranchman lifted 
the calf bodily in his arms; and I said, 
“Shoo!” in a fierce tone and flapped my arms. 
Starlight hung over the ranchman’s shoulder, 
licked her lips and gazed round in an aston- 
ished, regretful way. The minute he set her 
down she threw up her tail and frisked in a 
bee line for Polly. 

There was nothing bloodthirsty in Star- 
light’s intentions; she was merely showing 
her affection in an untamed manner; and 
when my sister slapped her soundly and 
ordered her to get away Starlight straddled 
out on her newborn legs and said, ““Moo-oh- 
moo-oh-moo!” in so mournful a voice that 
Polly was ready to offer her cheek again. 

“T believe,” she said bravely, though she 
still trembled in her mother’s arms, “the calf 
didn’t really go to eat me; she was only 
trying to kiss me back and didn’t know 
how.” 

Starlight mooed. 

“See! She understood and said yes,” cried 
Polly. “It wasn’t an eat, it was a kiss she did 
me.” 

“Well, I’ll teach her not to do it to you 
again,” my sister said sternly. “Kissing calves 
aren’t allowed on this ranch.” 

Starlight mooed. 

“Q mamma! She understood what you 
said!” Polly exclaimed. Then, holding out her 
little hand,—the other clung to her mother’s 
neck,—she said, “Starlight, I love you, and 
I'll love you always.” 

Starlight swayed on her wabbly legs and 
looked from Polly to my sister. You could 
see that her poor little two-day-old intellect 
was torn with conflicting ideas. Should she 
run to Polly and be hers forever, or should 
she run away from Polly’s mamma? Our 
ranchman settled the question for her by 
leading her up to the corrals. 

Unlike most of Polly’s pets, Starlight was a 
creature of intrinsic worth; she was stock, 
and stock means money. So the entire family, 
including Jim, the hired man, had a personal 
interest in rearing her properly. 

Now, my sister had accepted Starlight, be- 
lieving that one of our cows would adopt her. 
A cow will often adopt a calf, especially if 
her own calf has been taken away. But when 
Starlight arrived our cows were out at pas- 
ture, and we were obliged to feed her by 
hand. It seemed easy; we merely filled a 
lamb’s nursing bottle and gave it to her. But 
Starlight was unfamiliar with the method; 
she swallowed the milk, bottle and all! 

We rescued the calf from death by strangu- 
lation; I held up her head while my sister 
retrieved the bottle. 

Polly, with an eye solely to her pet’s grati- 
fication, hung over the gate and piped at us, 
“Why don’t you let her swallow the bottle if 
she wants to? I can find her dozens more.” 

_ To the tune of that advice we saved Star- 
light’s life six times. Then we poured the milk 
into a wooden tub. But the calf had never 
seen milk by the quart, and she regarded it 
indifferently and mooed. There was anguish 
in her tone. 
_ “Poor Starlight!” Polly said commiserat- 
ingly from her throne on the gate. “Poor, 
dear, hungry, starving little baby cow!” There 
was anguish in Polly’s tone also. 

_T held the tub, and my sister pushed Star- 
light’s nose into the milk. She gave a snort, 
and milk rained on my shirt waist and soaked 
me to the skin. Starlight licked her nose with 
relish and bewilderment. Where had that milk 
come from? And where, oh, where had it 
gone? She mooed mournfully. 

“Say,” shrilled Polly, “fill the bottle and 
pour it down her throat.” 

Not knowing how else to get the calf to 
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eat, we did as she bade us. My sister held up 
Starlight’s head and pulled her jaws open. I 
poured. The milk appeared to be going down 
the right way, for Starlight said, “Goppity- 
woppity,” which I took for “All right, go 
ahead,” and I delivered two quarts. 

Starlight caught her breath and coughed. 
Milk rained; it poured; it seemed to me 
there was a cloud-burst of it right in my face. 

“Moo-oh-moo—oh—moo-o0-0-0-0!” la- 
mented Starlight. 

“Poor, dear Starlight; poor, hungry, little 
Starlight!” lamented Polly in sympathy. 

“How about your poor dear aunt?” I 
snapped, mopping my face with a handker- 
chief. My sister was trying to smother her 
mirth on Starlight’s neck. “I’d like to bor- 
row your handkerchief,” I remarked coldly, 
wringing my own out for the third time. 

My sister looked up and laughed. “Forgive 
me, dear,” she said. “But if you could only 
see how funny you look —” and she burst 
out laughing again. 

Starlight gazed at me reproachfully and 
mooed. “Poor Starlight, dear Starlight!” 
cooed Polly. She saw nothing funny either. 

“Now,” said my sister, “you’d better hold 
her jaws open and let me pour. I think I see 
the way to do it.” 

So I took Starlight’s head under my arm 
and pried her jaws open. 

“You ought to have started like this,” 
observed my sister, “farther out on her tongue, 
so that her tongue would guide the flow,” and 
she delivered two quarts. 

Starlight said, “Gop, gop, gop, goppity- 
woppity,” just as she had done before, caught 
her breath and coughed. A flood of milk was 
hurled into my sister’s face. 

While she was mopping herself with her 
apron, Polly called, “It’s my turn now. I'll 
show you how to get Starlight outside her 
dinner.” And she slid over the gate and joined 
us. : 

“You didn’t go at it right,” she said. “You 
can’t pull her outside her dinner; she’s got to 
suck herself outside it, and you’ve got to give 
her something she can suck.” 

Polly dipped her fingers into the milk and 
held them out. Starlight sucked. Then Polly 
sank her fingers below the milk in the wooden 
tub. Starlight kept on sucking Polly’s fingers, 
and the milk began to disappear. I noticed 
that Polly’s lips were tight, and that she did 
not triumph over us as might have been 
expected. 

“Doesn’t it hurt?” I asked. 

“N-no,” she replied bravely, but winking 
hard. “That is, it doesn’t hurt more than I 
can stand for Starlight’s sake.” 

Chapter two in our calf-feeding experi- 
ments came that evening when we tried to 


get one of our cows to adopt Starlight; for 
of course we could not think of allowing 
Polly to go on devoting her poor fingers to 
the cause of a calf’s nourishment. We had put 
our faith in Belle, a large red cow of gentle 
disposition and irreproachable character. She 
had a calf two months old. 

The moment Starlight set eyes upon her 
she gave a glad moo and frisked to her side. 
Belle’s calf was on the other side, but Star- 
light had not noticed it. The cow lowered her 
head and butted Starlight across the corral. 

Fortunately, our cattle are dehorned. Star- 
light picked herself up, swayed on her poor 
legs and looked with astonishment at the cow. 

Belle threw her a glance of contempt and 
turned her back. Starlight seemed to regard 
the act as an invitation to supper, and with 
an answering moo ambled to the feast. 

Belle turned, put down her big head, took 
Starlight between the legs and flung her in 
a heap. 

Then we determined to try Blackie, and in 
order to make the proceeding perfectly safe 
we hitched her to a post. Starlight got three 
good swallows. Blackie bided her time until 
the calf was fairly established and was for- 
getting her late woes; then slap came a black 
tail on Starlight’s ear, and smash came a hoof 
under Starlight’s chin. 

Starlight’s head flew up, and before she 
could moo Blackie wheeled, took the calf on 
— and sent her sprawling across the 
shed. 

Now, in our bunch of home cattle we had 
a venerable white cow that in her youth had 
given much fine milk and that bore the name 
of Daisy ; but now we called her The Antique 
because she had come to the last act of use- 
fulness in her long career; we were fattening 
her for beef. 

The Antique was stolidly chewing her cud, 
but no sooner had Blackie sent Starlight fly- 
ing than she gave Blackie a look that Polly 
described as “the most awful look ever seen 
on any human face,” marched up and prodded 
the black cow’s ribs. Then she went to Star- 
light, bent over her tenderly and began to 
lick her. Starlight wabbled to her feet. The 
Antique took the calf under her neck, re- 
sumed her cud and defied the world. Gently 
coaxing, she pushed Starlight to the side of 
the black cow and admonished her with a 
second punch in the ribs. Starlight hesitated 
for a moment and then had her supper. 

Because of The Antique’s noble act we were 
bound to keep her at least until she had 
raised Starlight for us. And to that task she 
now began to devote her declining years in 
a manner beautiful to see. She seemed to 
live only for the motherless calf. She saw 
to it that Blackie delivered the meals, and 
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betweenwhiles she licked the calf and showed 
her how to nibble grass. 

Starlight proved to be a prankish young- 
ster. One of her tricks was to run away and 
hide. The Antique would low and call the 
moment she missed her protégée, and Star- 
light enjoyed her distress like a naughty child. 
Many a time we saw her slyly watching from 
her retreat while The Antique pranced round 
in anxiety. At those times Blackie always got 
a poke in the ribs; The Antique seemed to be 
searching her to make sure she had not swal- 
lowed the calf. 

Our ranch is fenced, but on the other side 
of the wires the range stretches away for 
miles and miles. Every day the range cattle 
come by in droves on their way to the 
springs. 

Starlight presently discovered them and 
learned, as Polly said, that there were chil- 
dren of her own age to play with. Belle held 
her own child entirely aloof. She would not 
permit him to associate with a child whose 
parentage was unknown to the dwellers in 
the pasture. 

But any well-behaved child was good 
enough for the range cattle. The calves called 
Starlight to come along out and play and 
cuddled up to her quite as if her mother were 
not the best Jersey in our part of the state. 
Starlight crawled beneath the wires and 
joined the merry throng. 

We always knew when she yielded to the 
temptation, because The Antique told us. 
Standing on the wrong side of the wires that 
she was too tall to go under and too stiff to 
go over, she bellowed out her opinion of 
range cattle and her desire to have her little 
Starlight at home. 

Then Polly would call, “Starlight—Star- 
1-i-i-ight!” and Starlight would come pranc- 
ing. For when Polly called, Starlight always 
obeyed. 

The calf grew sleek and fat and foolhardy. 
Her free and easy manner of straying about 
on the range soon began to give us some con- 
cern, for the bounty on wolves and coyotes 
had been taken off, and the creatures were 
multiplying with alarming rapidity. As cold 
weather approached they came more boldly 
to the house and the corrals. Range calves 
were well grown by October and pretty wild; 
ranch cattle were inexperienced. 

The cows seemed to know that danger was 
abroad and bunched together as they grazed. 
But Starlight paid no heed to warnings. What 
we suppose happened was this: Starlight 
played one of her hide-and-seek tricks in the 
bushes, and while her attention was on the 
old cow’s distressful hunt a wolf trailed her 
and sprang, but failed to pull her down. That 
is the only way we can account for the long 
bleeding gash on her flank. 

The first we actually knew of the attack 
was a tremendous bellowing. My sister and I 
heard it, but we were so well used to The 
Antique’s lowing that we paid little atten- 
tion. It was Polly, who was playing outside, 
that went to find out what was the matter. 

She climbed the ridge that overlooks the 
meadow and raced back, screaming at the 
top of her lungs, “Mamma! The wolves are 
eating up our cows!” 

My sister and I were alone. Jim was fenc- 
ing a distant pasture. My sister snatched up 
the shotgun and I the rifle, and we followed 
Polly. 

There were some sixty head of stock in the 
pasture, full-grown, two-year-olds, yearlings 
and perhaps twenty calves. The grown cattle, 
all cows, had placed the calves in the centre 
and were milling. Round and round they 
went, like a huge wheel, stamping, snorting, 
bellowing, and every minute or so charging 
a wolf. Outside the circle were five wolves, 
charging the cattle in flying leaps. 

Our dehorned cattle had no chance against 
them. A cow would charge and butt a wolf 
and sometimes roll it over, but in five sec- 
onds it would be up and at another cow. 

In all the wild scrimmage of milling cows 
and jumping wolves we perceived a leader. 
The Antique pranced round and, snorting 
defiance, urged her valiant band to victory 
or death. 

We stood on the ridge and tried to decide 
what to do. Finally, we left Polly and with 
our guns descended into the lower field. 

It is an indescribable sound, the trampling 
of hundreds of hoofs. It is frightening. At 
any moment the mill may break, and the 
stampede rush over you. 

My sister and I advanced cautiously 
through the field until we were within easy 
shooting distance, but we saw no way of 
shooting without injuring our cattle. Step by 
step we moved up and watched our chance 
to pick a wolf off the outer edge of the circle. 

Every few seconds a blotch of white came 
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info view and then disappeared on the other 
side of the mill. The white cow was now run- 
ning free of the herd and bunching them in a 
tight ring; the rest ran noses to tails. All the 
two-year-olds were milling with the cows, 
but the calves stood still inside, bawling now 
and then as they thrust their noses into the 
air and scented the wolves. 

Two of the wolves were harrying the white 
cow, one snapping at her nose, and its mate 
watching to make a flank attack and ham- 
string her. The other wolves were idly keep- 
ing the mill in motion and waiting for the 
leader to fall. None of the animals seemed 











steamer Admiral Clark was off the 

coast of Cuba. It started to breeze up 
rather fresh in the morning, and by ten 
o’clock it was blowing a strong gale; so that 
the skipper and I were undecided whether we 
were running into a hurricane or not. Though 
the sky had a hard, windy look, there were 
none of the signs that foreshadow the ap- 
proach of a hurricane. The barometer had 
gone down a little, but not more than might 
be expected in the gale we were then in. The 
skipper always asked my advice, and that 
morning he requested me to stay on deck and 
help him decide what to do. 

At half past ten we concluded that we 
were running into a hurricane, and since we 
were directly in the path of it our only hope 
lay in trying to run before the wind and 
work out of the track. By noon a heavy sea 
was running, and the ship had started her 
deck load several times; but we re-lashed it 
and lost only a few barrels. Under difficulties 
we had a good dinner, and everyone enjoyed 
it and felt confident. 

At one o'clock when I went back to the 
chart room the skipper asked me if I could 
get some oil on the water, for the sea was 
running like mountains and rolling danger- 
ously across the decks. Immediately I called 
the second mate and got axes. We stove in 
the heads of two barrels and allowed the oil 
to run overboard. The results were good, and 
we kept barrels stove in and oil running over 
the side until the decks were so deeply cov- 
ered with water we could no longer reach the 
barrels. By half past two everything in the 
galley and the dining room had gone to pieces, 
and there was perhaps three feet of water 
there. Hearing loud shouting inside, we hauled 
out the steward, the cook and the mess boy 
and put them into the pilot house. They all 
had belts on. 

By three o’clock the hurricane was at its 
height. And blow! I can’t attempt to describe 
it. That God could turn loose such a fury was 
unbelievable. No one could face it; we could 
not see twenty feet for spray that the wind 
whipped from the top of the waves and shot 
across the decks until it seemed to be lying in 
sheets through the air. All the storms I have 
seen in seven trips round the Horn were as 
nothing compared with this one. I did not 
dream there could be such waves. Though 
the Clark was more than three hundred feet 
long, they were so big that after the trough 
had run clear astern the crest of the next 
wave was still far ahead of our bows. They 
were like great hills that we had to climb up 
and over or be swamped. As they towered 
above the ship it seemed that they must 
surely drop down and engulf her; but she 
rode them nobly, and it was no fault of hers 
that she was lost. No one can say she was a 
poor sea boat, for she was a beauty. 

By this time the deck load was a jumbled 
mass of flying barrels. We could not get down 
to lash them; we could only watch our chance 
and smash one in when we could. At four 
o’clock we were in the centre of the hurricane, 
the most dreaded part. Although there was a 
blue sky overhead and no wind, the sea was 
a confused, piling, mountainous mass of water 
that kept the Clark under most of the time. 
Just as we entered the other side of the storm 
area to fight our way out through it the 
steering engine broke, and we had to steer by 
hand as best we could; but we did well in 
mending it, and in perhaps twenty minutes 
We were steering by steam again. 

But the trip out through the storm was 
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aware of our approach. My sister motioned 
me to follow, and we tiptoed to one side. 
Once, twice, thrice the white cow and her 
pursuers faced us head-on and whirled away. 
We saw that the forward wolf was running 
on the outermost track of the great heaving 
circle. 

My sister stood with the gun poised. 

Four times! The white cow dashed out 
from the rear. Bang! 

It was the prettiest shot I think I ever 
saw. It bowled the leading wolf completely 
over just as the white cow swept past us. 
Some of the shot reached its companion. 


The wolf scrambled to its feet and pawed 
its face. In those few seconds the white cow 
flashed into view again. She saw the wolf 
rubbing its eyes; down went her head, and 
she butted him in the ribs. The beast rolled 
over and over, staggered to its feet and ran 
for the range; its companion was at its heels, 
and the old cow was after them both. Then 
the mill broke, and the cattle poured out on 
the plains. 

What became of the three other wolves we 
did not wait to see. Believing that the mill 
would break with the firing of the gun, we 
had run for our lives, and it was lucky we 


SEVEN DAYS ON A RAFT 
Gdited by Robert F. Griggs 


as related by her first mate, Garland Rotch, in a letter to 


[ An account of the wreck of the steamer Admiral Clark ] 


his mother written immediately after he was picked up. 


terrible. It seemed as if every gale in creation 
were blowing against us. The wind blew so 
hard we could not tell from which side it 
came. It whipped the sea first in one direc- 
tion and then in another until it was a 
confused mass of mountains coming down 
on the poor little Clark from every direction. 
But in spite of the fact that we could not tell 
which way we were running, and that it was 
impossible to steer in such a fury of water, 
she did finely. We hove to, but then could 
not tell how to hold her. 


WATER IN THE ENGINE ROOM 


At six o’clock the water was running in 
streams into the engine room and had started 
to gain, for one pump was plugged, and the 
steam siphon could not keep the water down. 
At eight o’clock the men connected another 
pump and managed to hold their own until 
nine, when a barrel stove in the door of the 
sailors’ mess room and smashed a ventila- 
tor that passed through to the engine room. 
Almost at the same time the shutters on 
the chief engineer’s windows broke, and that 
let another stream of water into the engine 
room. 

I took two men forward to bring a spare 
door aft, but when we had it halfway back— 
we were taking it along the booms, because 
there was too much water on the decks—the 
wind caught it and whipped it overboard and 
knocked one of the men down on the deck, 
where he was washed overboard before he 
could get to his feet. The other man and I 
took the captain’s bedding and went down to 
plug the hole in the ventilator. It was no use, 
however; the mess room was a whirlpool of 
barrels and benches, and three times we were 
washed out. The third time I went right 
round the stern and climbed up over the 
decks on the other side of the ship. The sailor 
who was with me I never saw again; I don’t 
know what happened to him. It was impos- 
sible to fix the chief’s windows; the decks 
underneath were covered with water, barrels 


were washing round, and there was nothing 
to plug the windows with anyway. 

At half past ten the: water was up to the 
dynamos, and the lights went out. The water 
was then over the pumps. The engineers were 
driven out of the engine room, but they left 
the engines running. At a quarter to eleven a 
fusible plug in the port. boiler blew out, and 
the steam was shut off from the engines. The 
ship was settling aft, and we knew that it 
was the end. A big sea over the house just 
at this time took both boats. 

The skipper was game to the core. He and 
I went into the chart room, and he turned to 
me. “Well, Rotch,” he said, “this is tough, 
isn’t it? Just as we get out of the gale the 
ship goes down! What had we better do?” 

I told him I thought we should have a 
chance if we went forward, for, if the No. 3 
bulkhead and hatch held, the ship might 
float with her bow out of the water. So we 
ordered everyone forward. 

Going forward, we had to climb along the 
booms, for the decks were flooded. It was 
hard going. The man ahead of me was washed 
overboard. Those of us that were left got 
forward somehow. The sailors and the fire- 
men took life preservers from their rooms, 
but the officers and the engineers had none, 


HOW THE SHIP WENT DOWN 


The skipper and I mustered the crew to- 
gether, and I told them to watch and if the 
ship began to sink to jump clear of her before 
she went too far. I told those who had no 
life preservers to get hold of anything they 
could find; and to the others I said that if 
they saw anything floating in the water they 
should not touch it because it might keep 
some one afloat who had no life preserver. 

Just then we heard some one calling, and 
the skipper and I went as far aft as we could 
and found that the second engineer, the cook 
and a boy had not gone forward with us. 
We could not get to them, for the boat had 
settled so much that the after deck was 


He turned on his side and opened his mouth in a fiendish grin 
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did, for the stampede passed over the spot 
where we had been standing. 

At sunset the old white cow and Blackie, 
with Starlight between them, came quietly 
home. Belle and her precious offspring tagged 
meekly behind. 

The next morning I found Polly seated on 
the ground, weaving a sagebrush wreath. She 
held it up for me to admire. “It’s for The 
Antique—I mean dear Daisy,” she said, cor- 
recting herself. “We mustn’t call her queer 
names.any more. This wreath that I’m weav- 
ing is a present from Starlight to show Daisy 
how much she loves her.” 


under water. Just then ‘a big sea came along 
and must have taken them overboard, for 
we heard nothing more. We stayed aft and 
watched the after hatch to see whether it 
was holding. It held for a few minutes; but 
while we were there the funnel washed over- 
board. 

All of a sudden we felt the ship begin to 
go, and we started to run forward. We had 
gone as far as the foremast when a big sea 
swept over us. I caught hold of the winches 
and held on for a while; the skipper ran a 
little farther, jumped up on the forward 
hatch and held to the booms. After the sea 
went by we started again. The skipper, who 
was a little ahead of me, found the ladder on 
the starboard side washed away, and he ran 
round to the port side to get up on the fore- 
castle ahead. When I got there the water was 
so close behind me that I did not have time 
to go to the port side, but clambered up 
the starboard side. That left the skipper on 
one side, and the second mate and me on the 
other. The ship was almost vertical in the 
water now; so, throwing off my coat and 
kicking off my boots and calling to Johnson, 
the second mate, to follow me, I jumped 
clear. 

On the deck we had had a raft that we used 
for painting, and that was the first thing I 
saw when I came to the surface. All I had to 
do was reach out my hand and grab it. I did 
not have to swim a stroke. I was sorry to 
have become separated from the skipper; I 
had intended that he and I should keep to- 
gether. The-last thing I heard him say was, 
“The ship goes down, and so does the wind.” 

Johnson was a little longer in coming to 
the surface than I had been, and for a mo- 
ment I was afraid he was gone. We climbed 
up on the.raft together and turned to have a 
last look at the ship. She was standing per- 
fectly upright in the water with her bow 
pointed into the air. She hung like that for a 
minute, and then with a sort of sigh as the 
air rushed out of her she slowly settled out of 
sight. It hurt to see that ship go down, for 
she was a good little boat, and I liked her. 
There was no excitement. Those who went 
with her went as sailors should go. 

When I turned round again I found an 
oiler on the raft. The man wore a life pre- 
server, and it made me so angry that I chased 
him off and told him not to come anywhere 
near it again. But after a while when my 
back was turned Johnson let him get on. 
Besides Johnson and myself there was an 
engineer on the raft; and a little later we 
heard some one shout, and Johnson and I 
swam out and picked up the colored steward 
and brought him back. He could not swim 
very well and was almost exhausted. After 
we had got him on the raft we heard some 
one else call, and, swimming out again, we 
picked up a sailor. He had on oilskins and 
shoes and was pretty well water-logged; we 
had hard work to get him to the raft. 

After the oiler got back there were six of 
us—Johnson, the third engineer, the steward, 
a sailor, the oiler and myself. We saw no one 
else, and the wind and the sea soon carried 
us far from the scene of the wreck. We saw 
no wreckage. 

Our raft was nine feet long and four feet 
wide and three inches out of water. Only four 
of us could lie down at a time, and when we 
did so the water would be washing round us, 
and the two others would be sitting in water 
almost to their waists. Those who were sleep- 
ing had to lie close together, or there was no 
room. If you tossed restlessly in your sleep, 
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The shawl was stretched out between them, and 


Atlantic, Capt. Colvin Sylvester, an 

elder brother of my great-grandfather 
William Sylvester, brought with him two 
Paisley shawls. He gave one of them to 
Great-Grandmother Sarah as a wedding pres- 
ent; the other he gave to his sister Relief. 

Great-grandmother’s shawl, a wedding pres- 
ent, was the prettier of the two. But Relief, 
who was young and perhaps a bit selfish, 
easily convinced herself that, since Sarah’s 
home was to be in what was then a wilder- 
ness, it would make no difference which shawl 
she owned. Therefore, when she saw a chance 
to exchange them she yielded to the tempta- 
tion. Taking her own shawl on her arm, she 
slipped across the hall to Sarah’s room where 
the other shawl was spread on the bed. After 
she had made the exchange she left the room 
softly. But as she came through the doorway 
she met great-grandmother face to face. 

“Why, Relief, what are you doing with my 
shawl?” she exclaimed in astonishment. 

“It is the prettier one,” Relief answered 
quickly, “and, since you will not have much 
use for it in your new home, I am going to 
keep it. I gave you mine.” 

“But the shawl is mine!” exclaimed Sarah. 

“You can have the other one, Sally. I 
want this one for myself.” 


O: his return from his voyage across the 


**Why, Sally,’’ 


**we are not going to-day 


he said in astonishment, 
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“You shall not have it! No, you shall not!” 

As Relief started to pass, Great-Grand- 
mother Sarah caught a hanging end of the 
shawl and held fast. 

“Let go, Sally!” Relief cried. 

“No, it is mine, and I shall keep it.” Sarah 
was calm by now, and as Relief tugged 
angrily she remarked, “You may pull as hard 
as you wish, but I shall not let go even if 
you tear it in half!” 

Relief stopped pulling, and the two girls 
stood looking at each other across the shawl, 
which was stretched out between them. Each 
was determined not to let go, and in that 
attitude Captain Sylvester, coming to the 
head of the stairs, found them. “Why, girls, 
what’s this tableau?” he demanded. 

Sarah explained, and the captain’s face 
grew purple with anger. “Relief,” he thun- 
dered, “give up that shawl. Take your own 
and go to your room! If I had meant that 
shawl for you I should have given it to you.” 

Relief stood a moment in indecision; then, 
dropping her end, she stepped into great- 
grandmother’s room. Taking her own shawl 
from the bed, she crossed the hall and in a 
dignified manner entered her bedchamber. 


Captain Sylvester turned to Sarah and. 


began to apologize for his sister, but a voice 
interrupted him: “What was the trouble, 
Colvin ?” 

Captain Sylvester turned and saw Sarah’s 
mother-in-law standing behind them on the 
stairs. “T’ll let Sally explain, mother, if you 
will excuse me. Will is waiting for me.” 

His mother nodded and as he vanished 
down the hall turned to Sally inquiringly. 
When Sarah had explained, her mother-in- 
law smiled. “You did exactly right, my dear,” 
she said. “And now let me give you a bit of 
advice. Will is a good man, but he is much 
like his sister, and you must never give in to 
him any more than you did to her, for if you 
do it once you will have to do it always, and 
in consequence you will be very unhappy.” 

For some time after great-grandmother 
arrived at the new home in Vermont she had 
no occasion to test her mother-in-law’s ad- 
vice. Great-Grandfather William’s farm was 
on one of the main routes of travel, and soon 
a small town grew up near it. In a short time 
the people decided to have a church and 
began to talk about the best place for it. 

Like most of the other settlers, William 
Sylvester was intensely interested in the dis- 
cussions. “I tell you, Sally,” he would exclaim 
heatedly, “the place for it is on the plot of 
ground that Asa Goodly has offered.” 

“But, Will,” Sarah objected mildly, “that 
is only half a mile from here and at least 
three miles from the settlement.” 

“What of it? Everyone does not live in the 
village. There are plenty of farmers who go 
to church, aren’t there ?” 

. “But I thought the church was specially 
for the village, Will.” 

“Well, what— If that isn’t just like a 
woman! Never can argue —” and Will’s voice 
would trail off as he went about his work. 


GREAT GRANDMOTHER SALLY 


Cy Lynn Reynolds 


Will’s arguments with great-grandmother 
were not the only ones in the community. 
Hot words were spoken whenever two or 
more men met. Finally, when the decision to 
build the church on the outskirts of the town 
was announced no one was more indignant 
than great-grandfather. 

“Why, Sally, it’s outrageous!” he stormed. 
“It is a good two miles from here over a 
very poor road.” 

“T thought the grounds were very pretty,” 
Sally suggested, “and old Miss Timins could 
never have reached the other grounds that 
were offered.” 

“Do we run the church for old Miss 
Timins?” Will was scornful. “And pretty 
grounds! That’s just like a woman! I'll tell 
you, Sally, just what I said when Nate 
Brown told me the decision. ‘The church 
committee,’ I said, ‘showed very poor judg- 
ment, and I shall not uphold them. Neither 
I nor my wife shall ever set foot in that 
church until it is moved to a sensible posi- 
tion.’” 

Great-grandmother did not reply, and for 
a time the subject was closed. The winter 
months slowly passed, and the church was 
almost finished. Will continued to assail the 
judgment of the church committee and to 
repeat his intention not to attend services 
in the new church. Sarah never replied or 
showed that she did not agree with her hus- 
band, but she was thinking hard. 

Born of an exceedingly religious family, she 
would as soon have thought of cutting off 
her hands as of not attending church on Sun- 
day. At last the workmen finished, the old 
building in which the people had been wor- 
shiping was closed, and the opening Sunday 
for the new church was set for late March. As 
the day came nearer Will became more posi- 
tive in stating his determination to stay at 
home. Though Sarah was determined to go, 
she said nothing. 

The day came at last, and Will, entering 
the bedchamber from the main room of the 
house, discovered Sarah dressing for church. 

“Why, Sally,” he said in astonishment, “we 
are not going to-day. This is the day the 
new church is used.” 

“T know, but I am gojng even if you stay 
at home,” Sarah replied. “I have gone to 
church every Sunday in my life; I do not 
intend to stop now for a foolish prejudice.” 

“Sally!” Will’s face was red, and he spoke 
sternly and angrily. “You are not going to 
church; do you hear? If you go, I will come 
after you and bring you home!” 

Sarah slowly drew on her gloves and gath- 
ered her prayer book and her handkerchief 
together before she spoke. “There, that’s the 
Adamses at the door now. I am riding over 
with them.” 

The door closed gently, and with growing 
anger Will was left staring at the surface of it. 

The sermon was half.over when the church 
door opened quietly, and great-grandfather 
walked in. Straight down the aisle he went 
to where great-grandmother was sitting, and, 
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in that attitude Captain Sylvester found them 


bending over her, he took her by the hand. 
“Come, Sally,” he whispered. 

Sarah rose and followed him quietly out 
of the building. Once on the doorstep, she 
sat down. Will looked at her. 

“If you are going to take me home, you 
will have to carry me,” she said firmly. “Not 
one step will I take till church is over.” 

In vain Will ordered her to come along 
sensibly. She would not move, and at last he 
was forced to carry her. Sarah was small and 
light, but a late snowstorm had covered the 
ground with snow that had partly melted, 
and for two long hard miles Will carried her 
through snow and slush to his knees. When- 
ever he put her down she sat placidly on the 
ground until he was ready to carry her again. 
Once home, Sarah made no comments even 
though her gown was ruined; nor did she at 
any time during the week speak of what had 
happened that Sunday. 

The next Sunday, while she was dressing 


.for church, Will came into the room and 


asked sheepishly, “Is my Sunday shirt clean, 
Sally ?” 

“Yes, Will.” Sarah showed no astonishment 
and gave it to him without comment. Later 
she smiled to herself as she folded her Paisley 
shawl round her shoulders before they left 
the house for church—together. 


Will carried her through snow and 
slush to his knees 








overboard you went. The steward went over- 
board that way one night. 

An hour after the ship foundered Johnson 
and I hugged close together and dropped off 
to sleep. The next thing we knew the raft 
was straight up and down, and then over it 
went, and we were all in the water. We had 
not got used to our raft yet. There was no 
sleep for anyone that night or the next day, 
for every once in a while a big sea would 
come along and sweep the raft, and we would 
have to hang on to keep from being washed 
away. We would doze off, and then some 
one would shout, “Hang on!” and -we would 
start up and clutch the raft while the water 
rushed over and past us. After the first upset 
we got used to it, and every time a big sea 
came along we would all lean toward it and 
tip the raft that way. We capsized only the 
once, 

When morning broke we were all mighty 
glad to feel the sun. It was still blowing hard, 
and a heavy sea was still running; about all 
we did was to hang on. We saw sharks, but 
they did not come near the raft. They were 
all going in the same direction; I think they 
were heading for the wreck. It was not a 
pleasant thought, and I banished it from my 
mind. Except for the sailor who wore an oil- 
skin coat and pants, we all had on shirts, 


pants and socks. Later when the sun began 
to beat down on our heads we cut each leg 
of the oilskin pants into three pieces and 
sewed the ends up with tape from the life 
preserver, making a cap for each of us. Noth- 
ing eventful happened on Thursday, and that 
night we all caught cat naps. 

At daybreak on Friday morning we_began 
to keep a good lookout for ships, for the 
question of being picked up was becoming 
serious. But we saw nothing that morning. 
After we had looked carefully round we took 
the cover off the oiler’s life preserver. The 
blocks of cork from it served us as paddles 
to row and steer with, and the cover itself 
served as a sail. For a mast and a yard we 
tore strips off the side of the raft. It made a 
pretty small sail and did not move the raft 
very much, but it was something to occupy 
the men and keep their minds off their trou- 
bles. It is half the battle if you can keep 
men from becoming despondent. We kept two 
men always steering, going watch and watch 
at it. 

After we tore the pieces off the side of the 
raft to make the yard and the mast we 
noticed that, although we had taken only a 
little off, it made a big difference in the size 
of our raft; so we decided to turn it over. 
We spent considerable time securing all the 





little pieces of wood and rope, for our stock 
was limited, and we did net want to lose any. 
When we turned the raft one of the men did 
not want to let go when it went over; so he 
went right round under the water with it. 
Making the sail and turning the raft took all 
of Friday ; so the day passed quickly. 

That night the men called me and said 
they could see a lighthouse. I jumped up and 
off to the northward saw a flash of light as 
if from a lighthouse. We at once began to 
paddle toward it. Then it went out, and we 
did not see it for some time. When it came 
again we could see that it was the searchlight 
of a steamer; it showed only for a few min- 
utes more before it went out for good. When 
we first saw it I knew that the only light- 
house anywhere round was at Cape San An- 
tonio, and I thought we could scarcely be 
near there, though in the storm it was pretty 
hard to tell where the wind had taken us. 
The skipper and I had figured that we were 
about one hundred and twelve miles from 
the lighthouse shortly before the ship sank. 

At daybreak on Saturday morning we saw 
a large steamer heading to pass close to us, 
and we all became excited and happy as we 
thought of large portions to eat and drink. 
At once we began to paddle toward the 
place where we supposed she would pass us. 


Though she came within half a mile of us 
she went right by without seeing us. We 
could even distinguish the man at the wheel. 
We whistled and shouted, but it was no use. 
I don’t see how they missed us, for we had a 
man standing up all the time, waving a shirt. 
That surely was a disappointment! Hunger 
and thirst were beginning to make themselves 
felt, and our bodies were stiff and sore and 
covered with salt-water blisters. The whole 
time we were on the raft we were never dry 
from our waists down and seldom from our 
waists up. Whenever I saw a man’s shirt 
begin to dry I made him throw water on it, 
for I had read that keeping the body wet 
helped to allay the thirst. 

Saturday we had a rain squall, and we all 
sat round with our mouths open and our 
tongues sticking out to catch all we could. 
But it was not a very satisfactory way to 
get a drink; so we spread the oilskin coat 
out and caught a little water. It was only a 
swallow apiece, but it surely did taste good, 
even though it was oily and dirty. 

Sunday morning we saw the smoke of a 
steamer, but it came nowhere near us and 
soon disappeared. Later we saw something 
black in the water at some distance from the 
raft. We hauled down the sail, paddled over 
to it and found that it was one of the barrels 
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that had formed our deck load. It was the 
only bit of wreckage we saw. Since we had 
no way to break it open to get the staves we 
set our sail and started on our way again. 
We were heading for the coast of Mexico, 
for, although the coast of Cuba was closer, 
I figured that with the Gulf Stream against 
us we should have no chance to reach the 
Cuban shore; whereas if we could keep going 
long enough the current would help to carry 
us to Mexico. 

The waters round the raft were alive with 
fish, most of which were large dolphins, and 
we amused ourselves trying to catch them; 
but the greater number were too large. Mon- 
day we tried fishing in real earnest and by 
luck managed to catch two with our hands. 
We skinned them, cut the flesh into strips 
and hung it up to dry in the sun, In the 
afternoon we had a little excitement when a 
school of blackfish that were perhaps twenty 
feet long began to chase the dolphins round 
the raft. They had no respect for a bunch of 
shipwrecked mariners and almost capsized us. 
Several times they bumped us with their tails, 
and though they did no damage they had 
us guessing for a while, and we were pretty 
thankful when they went away. 

In the afternoon it was very warm. We 
suffered a good deal from the heat and from 
thirst, but we kept our clothing wet all the 
time, and perhaps that helped. By now hun- 
ger had ceased to bother us at all. Of course 
we should have enjoyed a good turkey din- 
ner, but we did not suffer. It is said that after 
thirst begins hunger becomes less acute. The 
men wanted to eat the fish, but I would not 
let them do it, for I knew that it would make 
them thirstier ; and hunger is easier to combat 
than thirst. We were watching for rain closely, 
and if any had come we should have eaten 
the fish; but, although we saw many squalls, 
none came near-us after the one we had had 
on Saturday. 

We kept the fish hanging on a stick at the 
stern of the raft, and one night the steward 
went to sleep “at the wheel” and fell over- 
board. When the man who was steering with 


him reached over to pick him out of the . 


water I shouted and said, “Look out for 
the fish!” for I did not want to lose it. 
The poor steward thought I meant a shark, 
and the way he got out of the water was not 
slow. He came up like a seal. 

Night was the worst time of all. When we 
lay down to sleep the water kept continu- 
ously washing round us. Those who had the 
weather side had it splashing in their faces 
all the time. Though the water was warm, 
the night air on wet clothes made it feel cold, 
so that you could sleep only so long, and then 
you would wake up cold and cramped; but 
you would have to lie still in your cramped 
position, for, if one moved, all four who were 
sleeping would have to move also. 

Tuesday morning I was sitting in the “bow” 
of the raft, looking aft, when I saw a large 
shark coming up astern. I did not want to 
say anything, for at that time a shark was 
not the best thing to keep up the men’s 
spirits; so I hoped it would pass without 
anyone’s seeing it. When it came opposite the 
end of the raft it turned in towards us, and 
when the man who was steering on that side 
saw it, it was so close that he could have 
reached down and touched it. He was just 
putting his paddle into the water, but, giving 
a cry of terror, he jumped up and crawled 
over to the other side of the raft. It was a 
good thing I happened to be watching, or he 
would have capsized the raft and spilled us 
all into the water with the shark. 

The shark swam round us several times, 
and once when he passed me he turned on his 
side and opened his mouth in a fiendish grin. 
I am sure he was thinking what a nice morsel 
I would make, and he looked me right square 
in the eyes. I looked right back at him and 
thought, “Well, old man, you may think you 
are going to get me, but you aren’t.” He was 
only about a foot from me, and I could have 
touched him with my hands. The sight of 
him did not make me feel very good. He 
swam round for perhaps ten minutes, but we 
all kept very quiet, and finally he swam away. 

At noon we saw the smoke of another 
steamer. We watched it for a long while, but 
it died away. In the afternoon it was very 
hot, and thirst bothered us severely. My 
tongue and lips were swollen so that I could 
hardly talk. I had to watch the steward and 
the oiler closely, for they were dipping their 
fingers into the salt water and then putting 
them into their mouths. I had spoken about 
that when we first got on the raft, but as 
soon as I saw them doing it I told them that 
I would not stand for it and that the first 
man I caught doing it again would go over- 
board, for I would not jeopardize the lives 
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of the rest of the men by having one of them 
turn into a madman. That kept them straight 
for a while, and then I caught the oiler doing 
the sanie thing when he thought I was asleep. 
I jumped up and started for him, and he got 
on his knees and whimpered and cried; I 
told him I would give him one more chance. 
That stopped it as far as I saw. I had it in 
for the oiler anyway, for he was the only one 
who showed the white feather at all. At three 
o’clock the steward collapsed from weakness, 
and we had a hard time getting him round. 
By evening we were all troubled with thirst, 
and you could see that the end of another 
day would find some changes on the raft. I 
think Johnson and I were in the best shape. 
That night a little breeze sprang up and made 
the air cooler, but, though it relieved us, it 
also kicked up a chop that made it bad on 
the raft. I remember how angry I got at 
Johnson. He and I were sleeping together; he 
was hugging close to my back, and the sailor 
and the engineer were sleeping with their 
heads on our hips. I had the weather side, 
and the water was always slopping in my 
face, but every time I wanted to turn round 
Johnson and the rest would protest. 
Wednesday morning at daybreak we saw a 
sailing ship heading to pass near us, and we 


started to paddle to intercept her. My, how 
we worked with only those small pieces of 
cork for paddles! It seemed as if they weighed 
a ton and did little good, for the raft seemed 
barely to move. She passed by us! The feel- 
ing of despair that came over us all! We just 
lay down in a heap, exhausted. I lay where I 
could watch her, and thoughts of home were 
running through my mind when suddenly I 
noticed that they were hauling up the main- 
sail. Having been on a sailing ship so much, I 
knew that they were going to turn round, 
and, even if they had not seen us, it meant 
that they would be passing us again, and that 
would give us another chance. We had had a 
man waving a shirt all the time, and it turned 
out that they had seen it. Soon she was 
heading our way. We could not talk, for our 
throats were swollen,.and our tongues stuck 
to our mouths. I stood up on the raft and 
tried to speak to the people on the ship, but 
after my six and a half days on the raft all 
I could do was to make.a gurgling sound. 
They threw us a line and a ladder. We 
hoisted two of the men up the side, and the 
rest of us climbed. I was the last, and as I 
got on the ladder I cast off the raft and half- 
way up the ladder turned to have a last look 
at it as it drifted astern. I bid it a silent 
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farewell and climbed the rest of the way. But 
when I got to the top of the ladder and put 
my leg over the rail I gave out, and if there 
had not been two men there to catch me I 
should have fallen back into the water. They 
helped me down to the deck, and it seemed 
so funny with everything going round in cir- 
cles. It was the first time in all my life I had 
ever got dizzy. We all staggered along to the 
cabin, where they gave us a small glass of 
water to wash our mouths out with; then 
they gave us a small cup of coffee and a small 
piece of bread and sent us off to bed. My, I 
surely wanted more! We did not sleep very 
long, for we were too lame and sore, and our 
feet and legs were too painful. 

Our feet were in very bad shape indeed 
from exposure to thé sun and salt water; the 
water had eaten holes in them. The engineer’s 
were the worst; they were eaten to the bone. 
Our bodies were covered with little salt-water 
bubbles where the salt came through the skin. 
The captain was splendid. He was simple and 
religious and did everything he could for us. 

His ship was the Swedish bark Tana, bound 
to New Orleans, and we arrived there a few 
days later, rather woebegone and destitute, 
it is true, but thanking God for his mercy 
and our deliverance. 


FUR FORTUNES “Frank Littie Pottock 
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** Somebody’s losing his 


light that flickered through the open 

door of the big barn in which Neil 
Hudson and Tom Burnette were busily at 
work, and a man entered silently. 

“Hello, Antoine,” said Neil casually, glanc- 
ing’ up from the snowshoes he was fitting 
with new thongs; and Tom, straightening up 
from the pile of camp outfit that he was 
sorting, nodded to the newcomer. 

“Bo’ jour, bo’ jour, boys!” exclaimed the 
visitor and, seating himself on a pile of boxes, 
looked round him with keen interest. 

It was not the first time that Antoine 
Giroux had dropped in to view their prepara- 
tions. Antoine was a French-Canadian habi- 
tant who, Tom said, had drifted into Laurier 
two weeks before and who was probably 
getting ready for a winter either of lumbering 
or of trapping. He was a short, middle-aged 
man, black of hair and beard and brown of 
skin. He wore Hudson Bay duffel trousers 
belted in at the waist, a khaki shirt and a 
battered felt hat, and he seemed almost to 
smell of wood smoke and gunpowder, so 
plainly was he a man of the great northern 
forests that surrounded the tiny settlement. 

“You start soon, hein?” he inquired at last. 

“In a couple of days, I guess,” Neil replied. 
“We want to have our traps out before snow. 
It might come any day now.” 

“Snow ver’ late this year,” said the woods- 
man and continued to watch the boys pack 
the mixed mass of camping supplies. 

There seemed to be a little of everything— 
sacks of bacon, of flour and of meal, dried 
vegetables and fruit, tea and sugar, matches 
and nails, blankets and pots and steel traps. 
It appeared an impossible freight for the 
eighteen-foot canoe that lay capsized in the 
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outfit !’’ Tom exclaimed 


background; but close packing does wonders, 
and there was not an ounce more than they 
needed, for they were bent on a serious ex- 
pedition to a point fully a hundred miles to 
the northeast—an expedition from which 
they hoped to return with perhaps a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of fur apiece. 

Nor was their hope unreasonable. After a 
period of war-time depression fur was bring- 
ing enormous prices in that autumn of 1919. 
Mink pelts sold for forty dollars, fox for 
thirty, and even muskrat brought four dollars 
apiece. Moreover, both boys had hunted and 
trapped from childhood and were bound for 
a region that promised rich returns—an un- 
trapped wilderness that Neiks elder brother 
George had discovered. 

The Hudsons, it should be explained, lived 
at Waverley, in northern Ontario, a village 
on the railway perhaps thirty miles from 
Laurier and itself almost on the edge of the 
wilderness. Mr. Hudson, who kept the one 
store in the village and who occasionally dealt 
in timber and pulp wood, was agent and 
buyer for the Erie Fur Company in Montreal. 
George, his elder son, had made several trap- 
ping and trading trips into the north as an 
employee of the company. In 1913 while on 
one of these expeditions he had comé upon 
a district extraordinarily rich in fur, par- 
ticularly muskrat, which unfortunately was 
bringing low prices at the time. He had built 
a winter cabin there and gone back in the 
autumn of 1914, but his stay in the woods 
had been short; near the middle of the winter 
the Canadian woodsman whom he had hired 
as assistant cut his foot badly. Without 
skilled attention the man seemed sure to lose 
his leg and perhaps even his life; so George, 
caching his traps and most of his pelts and 
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taking only the best of his furs and some 
light supplies, had hauled the man out to the 
nearest doctor—a five days’ journey with 
toboggan and snowshoes. He had intended to 
return north at once, but he heard another 
call and had enlisted in a battalion that was 
recruiting for over-sea service. Eight months 
later he was killed in France. 

Neil, the only remaining boy, was only 
twelve years old when his brother died, and 
of course was far too young for distant fur 
hunting. He helped in the store, went to 
school, shot and trapped and, after going into 
the woods twice with summer prospecting 
parties, had become ambitious to be a mining 
engineer. Neither he nor Mr. Hudson, who 
was greatly broken by the death of his son, 
had ever tried to find George’s old trapping 
ground. George had indeed described it to his 
father and had even drawn a rough map of 
the route, but until the autumn of 1919, 
when Tom Burnette, who lived at Laurier, 
had written to Neil and proposed the present 
expedition, neither Mr. Hudson nor Neil had 
thought of using the map. 

“You boys go way up Beegfeesh Rivaire ?” 
Antoine asked quietly. 

“Why, what do you know about Bigfish 
River?” cried Neil, startled, for he thought 
that scarcely anyone else knew even the name 
of the far northern stream where George had 
built the winter cabin. 

“T been there—four-fif? year ago,” said 
Antoine calmly. “With your brother, I guess,” 
he added. “I hear your name Hudson. I know 
you. I guess where you boys t’ink to go.” 

“Good gracious!” Neil exclaimed, stag- 
gered. “George did have a half-breed with 
him on his last trip. You don’t mean to say 
you’re the man?” 

“Me, sure,” replied Antoine. “Only I am 
no breed; I am pure French habitant, me. 
But certainly I was with your brother. You 
know all ’bout it, eh? I git hurt; he cache 
pelts, traps, everyt’ing, rush me out on tobog- 
gan—save my life, I guess. Hein? Well, say, 
you tell me now, did George go back to open 
up his cache again?” 

“No, he didn’t. He enlisted instead,” said 
Neil. “I guess the pelts weren’t worth the 
trip then. But we always thought you prob- 
ably went back there when you got well.” 

“No, I nevaire go back,” Antoine said with 
signs of regret. “You see, it was mebbe two 
months before I can walk again. Then I 
s’pose George he has gone back. So I git job 
guidin’ that summer. Only lately I hear "bout 
George, how he git keel.” 

“Why, the traps he cached might be still 
there then,” Tom remarked. “Wish we could 
find them. We’re awfully short of traps. Of 
course any pelts he left would be ruined long 
ago. Where’d he cache the stuff, Antoine? 
What did he leave?” 

“TI dunno where he cache heem,” said the 
woodsman. “TI was sick then, too sick to know 
nottin’. Lots of traps, some pelts, musquash 
mostly. Nevaire see so many musquash no- 
where as up that Beegfeesh Rivaire.” 

“We must find those traps,” said Neil. 
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“Tiens, spose I go with you boys,” Antoine 
suggested. “I got no job. I work for you ver’ 
cheap—dollar a day an’ grub. You let me 
have some traps too mebbe. I chop wood, 
good cook, skin all musquash, mink —” 

“What do you take us for, Antoine, a 
couple of city sports?” said Tom, laughing. 
“We can do all that just as well as you can.” 

“But you sure need somebody guide you. 
You nevaire fin’ that old cabin. Ver’ rough 
country there, hard to git through.” 

“Oh, we’re pretty good on the trail,” said 
Neil. “We can’t afford to hire anybody.” 

“Oh, ver’ well,” said Antoine after a long 
silence. “You git chance git good guide, that’s 
all. Mebbe you be sorry. 

“Say, you boys,” he added after a period of 
silent smoking, “mebbe I borrow some traps. 
But I got no money. S’pose you grubstake 
me, eh? You don’ need pay me nottin’ till 
spring.” 

“No, we can’t do it, Antoine,” Neil decided 
firmly. “Sorry, but we don’t need a man, and 
we've got all we can do to grubstake our- 
selves.” 

The habitant’s face clouded; he looked 
sullen and indignant, but he did not urge his 
proposals any more. For perhaps ten minutes 
he sat in silence; then without a word he 
departed. They saw him cross the stumpy 
clearing and start down the road toward 
Laurier, half a mile away. 

“I suppose he’s a good woodsman,” Tom 
remarked, “but he’s got a bad reputation. I 
heard he was in jail a few weeks last summer 
for some row up in the mining camps.” 

“We can’t afford to hire him anyway,” Neil 
replied. “The trip’s costing more than we 
figured, and we’ve got to make a big haul. At 
least, I have to. It’s a case of sink or swim 
with me.” 

Money, indeed, had never seemed of such 
vital importance to Neil before. Disaster 
threatened the family, since for two years 
business at the little store had been bad. At 
the same time the prices of furs had been 
fluctuating wildly, and the great Erie Fur 
Company, in which Mr. Hudson had most 
of his capital invested and which he supposed 
to be as safe as government bonds, had 
crashed into bankruptcy as the result of reck- 
less trading. 

Neil had hoped to go to Toronto that 
autumn to begin his course ‘in engineering, 
but the catastrophe had shattered all his 
plans. Instead of spending money he would 
have to earn it. First, he had thought of 
working through the winter at his father’s 
pulp-wood camp if it were running. But it 
was doubtful whether Mr. Hudson could 
keep the timber tract of mixed pine and pulp 
wood that was now his chief remaining asset. 
Although pulp wood was bringing high prices, 
he had borrowed heavily at the bank at 
Waverley on his contracts, labor was scarce 
and wages high, and he constantly needed 
more capital. 

Such were the circumstances when Tom 
Burnette wrote and proposed the trapping 
expedition. The two boys had been close 
friends at school and had hunted and trapped 
a great deal in the neighborhood of Waverley, 
but two years ago the Burnettes had moved 
to Laurier, where there was better land for 
farming. Neither of the boys had ever made 
so long a trip into the woods as the one Tom 
proposed, but they felt quite equal to it. 
Moreover, now that peltries were bringing 
such high prices Neil believed that he could 
not possibly spend the winter more profit- 
ably. For him it was not merely an adven- 
ture; it was a serious business enterprise. 
Mr. Hudson took the same serious view of 
it and had given all he could afford to help 
pay for the outfit. Neil had traveled by rail 
and stage to Laurier, the home of the Bur- 
nettes, whence they were to make the start. 

They were anxious to get away, for it was 
getting late in the year, the days were grow- 
ing short and the rivers might freeze at any 
time. Now Antoine’s words had made them 
more eager than ever to be on their way. 
Steel traps were expensive; the boys had been 
unable to afford as many as they needed; it 
would mean much to them if George’s old 
cache was still intact and they could find his 
traps in time to use them while fur was 
prime. 

“You don’t suppose that habitant would 
try to get in ahead-of us, open the cache and 
put out the traps, do you?” Neil asked anx- 
iously. “If he did, he’d have the right to the 
range, you know, because he’d have his traps 
laid first.” 

Though Tom did not think there was much 
danger of that, the boys hastened their prep- 
arations and started two days later. Mr. 
Burnette hauled the outfit to the Ste. Marie 

River, five miles to the east. There they 
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launched their canoe at 
eagerly northward up the stream. 

In spite of the lateness of the season the 
air was still mild. In two hours they had left 
behind every sign of clearing or settlement. 
On either shore the dense spruce and birch 
woods ran back to low, rolling ridges. Wild 
ducks rose from the water, muskrats dived in 
front of the canoe, and once when they 
landed to make a portage they saw the fresh 
tracks of a deer in the sand along the shore. 

On George’s rough map, which they now 
knew by heart, the first part of the journey 
was plainly enough marked, and they went 
ahead in full confidence. For two days they 
paddled straight up the Ste. Marie River. 
Though it was upstream, it was easy work, 
for the river was bank full from the fall rains, 
and carries were far apart. The bow of 
the heavy-laden canoe swished and foamed 
against the brown water as the boys bent 
over the paddles. 

When at four o’clock of the first day the 
sun went behind the spruces the voyageurs 
were muscle weary and glad to make camp. 
Warned by former experiences, they put up 
a tight shelter of bark and boughs—a for- 
tunate precaution, for rain fell heavily during 
the night. 

The next morning they looked out on a 
dripping and dreary landscape blurred with 
gusts of cold, wind-driven rain. But on the 
trail rain is no excuse for stopping. All day 
the boys either sat humped and silent in the 
canoe and paddled or bent, wet to the skin, 
under their burdens as they carried their out- 
fit over the portages. Another cold and rainy 
night followed, but by the next morning the 
rain had ceased. The wind blew, and the sky 
looked gray with unshed snow. 

It did not snow, however, and near noon 
they left the Ste. Marie River. Trusting to the 
map, they made with a part of their belong- 
ings a back-breaking portage of almost five 
miles due east through tangled woods. At the 
end of the carry they found, as they expected, 
the head of a small lake. Returning to the 
river, they fetched the rest of the outfit and 
made camp. They were too weary to go 
farther that day. 

The next morning thin anchor ice a yard 
wide rimmed the shore of the lake; the air 
was sharp and cold, and snow was sifting 
slowly down. They paddled along the rugged 
shores, made a short carry to another small 
lake and then began to ascend a tributary 
river. There the character of the country 
changed. It was rocky, full of ridges and 
gullies and covered with a thick growth of 
the smaller and hardier trees. They found 
the portages irritatingly frequent, and the 
current of the river was so swift that they 
had to cut poles to force the canoe up the 
stream. They were glad enough when the 
time for the noon meal arrived. They drew 
the canoe to shore at the foot of a difficult 
rapid, intending to eat and rest before they 
made the carry. There they got an unpleasant 
shock. In front of them they saw the tracks 
of moccasined feet, the mark of a canoe in 
the sand, and a little back from the shore the 
dead embers of a fire. 

“Somebody’s been along here,” Tom ex- 
claimed, poking into the dry ashes. “Since 
that rain too.” 

They gazed at the blackened circle where 
the fire had been and then turned instinc- 
tively to look up at the current rushing 
between its desolate rocky banks. 

“Tt was only one man, probably an In- 
dian,” Neil said, without betraying any un- 
due concern. “There are lots of Indians and 
trappers going north at this time of year. 
Strange we haven’t met any sooner.” 

Tom said nothing. 

They did not linger over the meal, but 
pushed ahead with renewed energy. Before 
they had gone two miles Tom leaned over 
the bow and with a sudden .exclamation 
grasped something that was floating down 
with the current. It was a battered paddle. 
Startled, the boys let the canoe drift and 
gazed round them. In a moment Neil espied 
something else in the water and with his pole 
fished out a pair of unusually broad snow- 
shoes tied together. 

“Somebody’s losing his outfit!” Tom ex- 
claimed. “‘There’s a canoe wreck up the river! 
Dig in! Come on!” ° 

They poled ahead energetically. Within a 
dozen yards they passed a soaked packet of 
tea discoloring the water round it, and a 
bobbing lump of raw fat pork. A moment 
later Tom, pointing suddenly ahead, gave a 
startled cry. The strong current was holding 
some wavering, half-sunken, half- floating 
object against a black boulder in midstream. 
It looked like a long, thick roll of sodden 
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Write for Your Free Copy of this 
50th Anniversary Catalogue 


Twenty-five Million Dollars’ worth of new merchandise is being 


manufactured for this catalogue. 


New, fresh merchandise, bought wherever ready cash will buy 
goods of Ward quality at the lowest prices in years. And this 
big complete catalogue, this 1922 Guide to the Lowest Prices on 
all lines of merchandise, is yours FREE—simply for the asking. 


LOWER PRICES 
Our Duty to You 

Our important work today is making 
prices come down for You, our cus- 
tomers. We have no big stocks of 
merchandise bought at high prices to 
sell you at high prices. 

Every price in this catalogue is based 
upon today’s low cost of new, fresh 
merchandise—and offered at the lowest 
prices at which good goods can today 
be manufactured and sold. 

Our catalogue, therefore, becomes 
your 1922 guide to the correct low 
prices. It tells you how little you need 
to pay for almost everything you buy. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 


Everything that goes into the home to make 

it more modern, comfortable and complete, 
from wall paper to curtains, lighting fixtures 
to rugs—everything at Money-Saving Prices. 
For Women: All the newest and_best 
New York Fashions—selected by Ward’s 
own New York Fashion Experts. 
For Men and the Farm: Everything aman 
needs from clothing to tools—everything for 
the farm and farmer’s use. Everything at 
guaranteed lowest prices. 


We Want You 
to Have this Bock 


Our customers will be sent their cata- 
logues as usual. We want you, the 
readers of this magazine, who do not 
buy at Ward’s, also to have a copy. 

We want you to know this great new- 
old institution of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., the advantages it offers you, 
and the money it can save you. 

We want you to learn for yourself 4 
the spirit of Ward’s—alert, progres- 7 
sive, and marching with the leaders 
among all the low-price making 
business houses of America. # 

One copy of this,our Gold- # H-172 
en Jubilee Catalogue, is 
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to you simply for the = 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 














An aéroplane that flies two hundred and 
twelve miles an hour 


FACT AND COMMENT 


KEEP GOING; if you cannot walk, creep. 


Our Fathers speak; their Word endures. 
“We did our Work,” they say; “do yours!” 


NOT OUR AGE but what we accomplish is 
the just measure of our length of life. 


“WHEN I KEPT STORE,” remarked the 
old resident of Little Lot, “I found that the 
time to sell extra goods was before the parcel 
was made up and a string tied round it.” 


ONE THING from the United States that 
Mexico likes is our footwear. American shoes, 
it is said, are a mark of financial and social 
standing; so it is not astonishing that a mil- 
lion pairs went into Mexico in eleven months 
of last year. 


THE LARGE WHITE PATCHES on the 
green hillsides that mystify -the American 
traveler as he approaches the coast of Ber- 
muda are water-catching areas. There are no 
streams or fresh-water wells on the islands; 
the only drinking water is rain water caught 
from the roofs of dwellings or from cleared 
areas on the hillsides. 


AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH of the entire 
United States could be made by signal-corps 
photographers in a comparatively short time. 
At ten thousand feet a camera will take in 
enough more than a square mile to allow 
for an overlap. With good luck in handling 
the camera it is possible to photograph more 
than a hundred square miles in a single flight. 


IT IS NOT commonly understood that radio- 
telephone sounds of short range come exactly 
as sounds come over the ordinary telephone 
line and without any change whatever in the 
ordinary wireless receiving apparatus. Hun- 
dreds of people now enjoy every evening the 
free entertainment that the larger sending 
stations provide. Instrumental music, singing 
and dialogue come out of the skies, and on 
Sunday morning anyone can “listen in” at 
church service. 


BUFFALO WOOL collected from the prairie 
where the animals shed it each spring makes 
carpets far more durable than those of ordi- 
nary wool. Mounted buffalo heads have 
recently sold for as much as $1025, and new 
buffalo robes are worth $100 apiece. Robes 
and heads have appeared again in the market 
because the 740 animals installed at Buffalo 


- Park, Canada, have increased to 5000—a 


number for which even their 100,000-acre 
range is hardly large enough. 


ALMOST EVERY LITTLE GIRL knows 
that if she is very, very good her hair will 
curl, but who suspected that, if we stopped 
salting our food, we should become black and 
have flat noses? A European savant has it 
all worked out! Originally all men were black 
and remained so as long as they were content 
to live on fruit and roots. But the Americans 
began to eat meat and became red, the 
Asiatics began to misuse milk and became 
yellow, and the Caucasians ate too much salt 
and so turned white. 


THE QUALITY OF TONE in many old 
European bells could be accounted for only 
by their age. After careful investigation, an 
ingenious bell maker determined that with a 
century of use the bell clapper and the inner 
surface of the bell became so worn that they 
fitted exactly and a considerable surface of 
each came in contact. Accordingly he cast a 
bell and a clapper in a form that gave them 
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a considerable contact surface to begin with. 
The result was all that he had hoped. A 
month of lively ringing is still needed to give 
any given bell a tone of the desired quality, 
but the economy in time is obvious. 


og 
ANOTHER CONFERENCE 


EXT month the eyes of the world will 

be turned no longer to Washington but 

to Genoa. The economic conference to 
be held there will be much more compre- 
hensive in membership than the conference 
over which Mr. Hughes has presided and will 
have a task of vastly greater difficulty. 

Technically Europe is not bankrupt, but 
really every government is put to the greatest 
strain to avoid repudiating its obligations. It 
is only by forced loans in the shape of irre- 
deemable paper money that the most of them 
can pay their way; and the longer they rely 
on that means, and the more uncontrolled 
their issues remain, the worse their condition 
becomes. 

But commercial and industrial nations 
have recuperative powers. Were the peoples 
of Europe living under normal conditions, 
even the present situation would not be des- 
perate, but they are not. For them, as for an 
individual, the road to recovery lies through 
production and trade; but the war demoral- 
ized both production and trade and not only 
destroyed the organization and paralyzed the 
forces that once enabled them to be carried 
on but almost paralyzed the nations them- 
selves. 

How to find a remedy for that unprece- 
dented evil is the task before the Genoa 
conference. There .is, of course, no full rem- 
edy, none that can be quickly effective; but 
the combined powers of the statesmen who 
will meet in March may perhaps be equal 
to devising measures of at least partial relief. 
It was a wise decision to include Russia and 
the ruined Central Powers in the conference. 
Europe cannot be prosperous so long as Russia 
is under the economic system that Lenine 
established and that he still maintains. Ger- 
many must not be permitted to evade its 
obligations by falsely declaring that it can- 
not meet them; but neither should it be 
rendered incapable of meeting them by bur- 
dens too heavy for it. Both Russia and 
Germany will be in the conference, but they 
will be there to learn and to accept the terms 
on which they can be restored to industrial 
and trading health. 

The other countries have difficulties, both 
internal and international, some of which are 
peculiar to themselves and some common to 
them all, that may be lessened by frank dis- 
cussion and the measures that may result 
from it. 

The success of the conference will depend 
largely, indeed almost absolutely, on the 
spirit in which the powers come together. 
It was the spirit of conciliation and mutual 
concession that enabled the Washington con- 
ference to do what it did; but at Genoa 
former enemies of the leading powers are to 
sit at the council table, and even among 
the friendly powers new ambitions and jeal- 
ousies that have grown out of their diplo- 
macy of the past few years will be obstacles 
to agreement. Nevertheless, the prospect of 
harmony and definite action, though it can- 
not be regarded as altogether promising, is 
not hopeless. 

The United States has received a special 
invitation to take part in the conference. 
Whatever plans are made for the economic 
restoration of Europe will undoubtedly in- 
clude some measures that will require the 
codperation of this country. That codpera- 
tion will be reasonable if the measures them- 
selves are reasonable, for, although we have 
few of the evils that afflict Europe, they 
react upon us from across the water, and 
that they be ended is almost as important to 
us as it is to the peoples immediately con- 
cerned. 
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THE NEW PIANO 


ORD comes from London that Mr. 
Emmanuel Moor, who is a composer 
of music, has invented a new kind of 
pianoforte that has a double keyboard and 
that is entirely practical. Mr. Ernest Newman, 
the celebrated critic, calls the new piano an 
“epoch-making invention” and declares that 
the effects produced with it are astonishing. 
The new, or upper, keyboard is fingered 
and played precisely as the other is, but it 
sounds notes an octave above the notes of the 
usual board, which greatly extends the range 
of the pianist’s execution. By means of an 


octave “coupler,” like that so frequently ap- 
plied to the organ, he can play octaves with 
one finger, and tenths with a finger on each 
board with no more effort than he uses in 
playing thirds on the ordinary piano. More- 
over, by changing a button he can so change 
the mechanism that the piano gives forth the 
peculiar tinkling tones of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury harpsichord, though with more volume 
and brilliancy, and so can get from the same 
instrument the effects that were intended by 
composers as far apart in time and musical 
development as Scarlatti and Rachmaninoff. 

But after all the new piano will be valued 
by musicians, not for such curious contriv- 
ances, but for the way in which it simplifies 
the playing of some of the most difficult pas- 
sages in music and at the same time makes 
it possible for one pair of hands to produce 
a richness and a volume of tone that have 
hitherto required two performers. Just what 
effect the new instrument will have on musi- 
cal composition we must wait to see. One 
thing, however, seems likely: when octave 
passages, instead of requiring on the part of 
the pianist an exhibition of manual agility 
that opens the eyes and the mouths of a 
concert audience, can be played with one 
finger composers will not find so much pleas- 
ure in scoring them. 
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LETTER WRITING 


OW many letters begin, “I have been 
so busy that I haven’t had a chance to 
write,” and how many end, “I haven’t 

time now to write more”! And nearly every 
time each of those statements is untrue. It 
has been mental inertia and indolence rather 
than pressure of business that has caused the 
letter writer to postpone his task; and it is 
mental and manual laziness that causes him 
to bring it to a premature close. 

The good letter is not one that gives a 


bare recital of events. It is one that is filled’ 


with comment as well as with news. To be a 
mere reporter of happenings is to be dull, 
whether in talk or in letter writing. It is the 
opinions you express, your descriptions or 
interpretation of incident and character, the 
conclusions that you draw from your experi- 


_ences, that give color and interest to your 


letters. You will not write a good letter if 
you are mentally churlish and selfish, indis- 
posed to put forth the effort to make your 
reader see and hear the things that you have 
been especially interested in seeing and hear- 
ing—or at least to convey to him vividly the 
impressions that they produced upon you. 
Your letter is interesting according to the 
degree in which it expresses your thought 
and feeling. 

It may be objected that to write a letter 
of the quality indicated calls for a capacity 
for expression that few people possess. But 
if you do not cultivate the power of expres- 
sion by letter writing, you are unlikely to 
acquire it in other ways. So to try to write 
good letters should be not merely an obliga- 
tion that you owe to your family or friends 
but also one that you owe to yourself for the 
sake of the discipline it affords. 


oe 8 
IRELAND 


HE Dail Eireann did not ratify the 
treaty with Great Britain by a large 
majority,—the vote was 64 to 57,—but 
it was a clear majority. As many even of 
those who voted against it admitted, the 
treaty was far more popular among the Irish 
people themselves than it was in the Dail. 
Almost every influential Irishman not in ac- 
tive politics was for it. The county councils 


all over Ireland recommended that it be ac-' 


cepted, and the rejoicings when the news of 
ratification Was spread abroad showed the 
relief and satisfaction of the people. Beyond 
any question the great majority of Irishmen 
outside Ulster want peace and home rule 
under the treaty. Mr. Boland, the Irish repre- 
sentative in this country, though he opposed 
ratification, told the Dail that American 
opinion friendly to Ireland was strongly in 
favor of the agreement. . 

But the minority, which desires every polit- 
ical connection whatsoever with the empire 
to be destroyed, is only partly reconciled. 
Led by Mr. De Valera, it threatens to put 
serious obstacles in the way of carrying out 
the treaty. If its leaders persist, Ireland will 
be in danger of a particularly hateful and 
shocking form of civil war; but we cannot 


. help believing that as the disappointments of 


the moment grow less keen the minority will 
play the patriotic part and join in helping 
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Ireland to work out its own task of self- 
government according to the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the majority. We are disposed 
to believe it because it must be apparent to 
all Irishmen that now is their chance to 
show the world that they can govern them- 
selves in an orderly fashion. Self-government 
must depend on self-control and on the 
peaceable submission of a minority to the 
judgment of a majority except in matters of 
actual right or wrong. The other course—the 
attempt to enforce the will of a minority by 
violence—is in its very nature tyranny. It 
can succeed only in a country that lacks 
national and individual spirit, and Ireland 
has both. But it can cause a great deal of 
bloodshed and suffering, and Ireland has had 
enough of them. ‘ 


THE ALLIED DEBT 


HE proposal that the United States shall 

remit the loans, amounting to some ten 

billions of dollars, that it made during 
the war to the Allied governments cannot 
be said to be popular. If it has friends in 
Congress, most of them are silent, and the 
ordinary American citizen looks upon the pro- 
posal with suspicion. Though as a nation we 
are capable of generosity and moral enthusi- 
asm, we are also men of business, and we are 
uneasy lest some one “put something over on . 
us.” Moreover, that instinctive suspicion is 
assiduously fed by persons who have their 
own reasons for preventing our relations with 
France and Great Britain from becoming too 
friendly. 

But there.are arguments in favor of such a 
course of which we ought to be informed. 
They are addressed partly to our sense of jus- 
tice and partly to our self-interest. 

The loans, say those who advocate remit- 
ting them, were made after we ourselves had 
entered the war to nations that were fighting 
the same enemy we were fighting. For more 
than a year after we declared war we could 
take ne important share in the actual fight- 
ing. We had to get ready to fight, but mean- 
while Great Britain and France and Italy 
were hard at it, holding the line at enormous 
expense of life and treasure until we could 
come to their aid. The money—or what the 
money would buy—was the only contribu- 
tion we could make from April, 1917, to May 
or June, 1918; and furthermore the money 
was almost all spent here in the United States 
for food and ammunition and other things 
that the Allies needed. Little of it ever left 
our shores. Shall we insist that our allies send 
us ten billions more to be added to our na- 
tional wealth? Legally the debt is just, but as 
a matter of equity, which is often greater 
than law, ought we to make the Allies pay us 
the money that our own unpreparedness for 
war cost the common cause? 

Furthermore, our sufferings and sacrifices 
were so small, compared with those of our 
allies, and our present condition is so much 
better than theirs, that there is something to 
be said in favor of our giving them now the 
support of our unimpaired strength. 

From the point of view of our own interest, 
those who advise remitting the loans say this: 
The economic situation of the world is peril- 
ous on account of the terrible burden of debt 
and destruction laid on the nations of Europe 
by the war. We ourselves suffer continually 
from that condition. Our business is in a state 
of semi-prostration because we cannot trade 
with people who have little or nothing to 
give in return. We can have no general and 
satisfactory level of prosperity until Europe 
begins once more to prosper, and Europe 
cannot prosper until its load of debt is light- 
ened. To remit the debt would make little 
difference in the end to Great Britain, because 
that country lent to its other allies as much 
as it borrowed from us and, if we should 
cancel its debt to us, would cancel the obliga- 
tions that France and Italy and Belgium owe 
to it. Our generosity would therefore affect 
chiefly France, Italy «and Belgium and per- 
haps Serbia and Poland, nations that are all 
in deep financial distress. Such a course might 
also help to improve the relations between 
France and Germany. France insists on heavy 
reparations from Germany because it can 
hardly remain solvent without them. Can- 
celing several billion dollars of French in- 
debtedness would alter the situation and 
might persuade France to help Germany also 
to get on an even keel. That would be a 
powerful influence toward restoring pros- 
perity in Europe. 

Finally, it is argued that such a course 
would make friends for us everywhere. It. 
would give us a character of magnanimity 
throughout the world; it would confound 
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those who sneer at the possibility of gener- 
osity among nations; it would spread a spirit 
of hope and good will among those whom 
the war has left depressed and cynical—from 
all of which we should stand to gain both 
materially and morally. 

Such in brief is the case of those who 
believe that we ought to forgive these debtors 
of ours. 
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THE AEROPLANE CARRIER 


E have grown so used to thinking of 

the battleship as .the most powerful 

engine of warfare on the sea that we 
are inclined to overestimate the importance 
of the action of the Washington conference 
in limiting the number of such ships. The 
agreement was welcomed by statesmen as 
well as by peoples, both because it relieved 
depleted treasuries of the strain of building 
an indefinite number of frightfully costly 
battleships and because both statesmen and 
people were beginning to doubt whether the 
battleship is really worth anything like what 
it costs. A good many naval men believe that 
the superdreadnought would soon have to be 
scrapped anyway, as being unadapted to the 
demands of modern warfare on the sea. 

Admiral Sims is one of those who think 
that the aéroplane carrier is the real “capital 
ship” of the future. As yet the United States 
has no powerful vessels of that kind, but the 
Washington agreement permits it to build 
five, to five for Great Britain and three for 
Japan. The aéroplane carrier is meant to be 
a very swift battle cruiser, able to carry ap- 
proximately a hundred battleplanes, bomb- 
ing planes or torpedo planes. Such a ship can 
outrun anything else that floats, even the 
swiftest destroyers and their torpedoes. Its 
“guns” are the aéroplanes it carries, which 
have a range of not less than a hundred miles, 

Admiral Sims believes that aéroplanes can 
disable or destroy any battleship if they are 
not prevented from doing it by enemy planes. 
Antiaircraft guns, when fired from the shift- 
ing position of a ship’s deck, can hit only 
by chance, he says, and therefore are of 
small value as a means of defense. If his 
view is correct, the real battle for the control 
of the sea will be fought in the air by rival 
fleets of aéroplanes. The fleet that wins by 
driving down the hostile planes can then 
destroy the warships of the enemy at its 
leisure. 

Not all naval officers will agree with Ad- 
miral Sims’s forecast, but none of them is 
entitled to speak with more authority than 
he. The picture that he draws is striking 
evidence that the Washington agreement is 
a success of thrift rather than of pacifism. 
The nations have consented to stop building 
ships that promise to be a bad military as 
well as a bad financial investment; but war 
is not so easily ended. If submarines and 
aéroplanes make fighting on the surface of 
the sea unprofitable, Mars will take to the 
air. Even if all his familiar weapons were 
outlawed, he would be found inventing 
others. Warfare cannot be ended by legis- 
lative enactment; it must be exorcised from 
the heart of man. ; 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


F a submarine commander ever sinks an- 

other unarmed merchantman and later 
gets caught, he cannot say when he is about 
to be hanged as a pirate that he was not 
warned where such conduct would lead him. 
There was never any question concerning the 
moral quality of the sinking of the Lusitania, 
but war permits some things to be done that 
are not in the least moral. Now the vote of 
the conference has put the stigma of crime 
on torpedoing merchant ships, even according 
to the loose standards of the war makers. 
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BEFORE adjourning the Washington con- 
ference passed a resolution that bound 
the five chief powers to abstain from using 
poison gas in warfare between themselves 
and invited all other nations to take the same 
action. The resolution was one that no one 
could possibly oppose, yet it was passed with 
a notable lack of enthusiasm. Both the Brit- 
ish and the French delegation pointed out 
that, unsupported by any adequate sanctions, 
the resolution was only a pious wish, and 
that their governments would not dare to 
make any change in their preparations to 
meet the use of gas by another power. It 
must have been in everyone’s mind that, 
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although all the civilized nations of’ the 
world, meeting at The Hague in 1907, “out- 
lawed” gas in warfare, Germany, which was 
one of the signatories, nevertheless made and 
used poison gas when it thought the gas 
would be useful. Decency and humanity in 
warfare, like the abolition of war itself, are 
to be obtained not ‘by passing resolutions but 
by infusing grace into the hearts of men. 


e 
HE unexpected and dramatic resignation 


of Premier Briand put the political. 


business of France into the hands of the most 
conservative, or, as some would say, the 
most reactionary, party in the country. The 
overturn coincided with the reappearance of 
M. Clemenceau in politics as one of the 
editors of M. Tardieu’s new paper, the Echo 
National, and that fact recalls the reputation 
M. Clemenceau enjoyed for many years as 
the insatiable destroyer of other men’s minis- 
tries. It is perhaps true that this addition to 
the ranks of M. Briand’s political enemies 
helped to persuade him that it was time to 
resign, but the Clemenceau faction is not 
conspicuously represented in the new cabinet. 
M. Poincaré, who was president of the re- 
public during the war, is the new premier, 
and he is not on the best of terms with M. 
Clemenceau. They both think M. Briand has 
been too compliant to British policy and too 
easy with Germany, but they have had too 
many squabbles in the past to be wholly 
agreeable colleagues now. If M. Poincaré 
remains in power, the Supreme Council will 
not last long, for he desires to return to the 
regular method of conducting international 
business through properly accredited ambas- 
sadors. rs) 


T is generally held that Great Britain out- 

manceuvred France at Washington and at 
Cannes, that it got in general what it wanted 
out of both conferences, and that France got 
nothing that it set much value on except the 
right to maintain its army at the size it 
thinks best. That is not quite true, for, though 
the British in general maintained their repu- 
tation as able diplomats, they did not succeed 
in getting the submarines outlawed. France 
and Britain, as we have often pointed out, 
have a good many divergent aims and poli- 
cies, and it is desirable from the point of view 
of either to get the United States on its side 
of a question. In that endeavor the British 
statesmen show more skill than the French, 
although our sentimental attachments to 
France are strong enough to prevent us from 
ever taking a position that could be called 
hostile to it. ° 


RESIDENT HARDING'S Cabinet is un- 

der constant siege by persons who are 
looking for real brains to manage great con- 
cerns. If anyone wonders why able men are 
so often drawn away from public life to busi- 
ness occupations, let him consider the offer 
of $100,000 a year—or is it $150,000 ?—that 
the moving-picture people made to Post- 
master-General Hays. He is to assume a 
general direction of the entire industry, with 
a view to encouraging codperation, putting 
an end to extravagances and abuses and win- 
ning the confidence and good will of the 
public, and the producers are willing to pay 
him much more than even the President gets. 
Philadelphia is after Mr. Hoover to direct 
the exposition that it is planning for 1926 to 
celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of our independence. He would be an 
ideal executive for such an undertaking, but 
our guess is that for the present he will stay 
in Washington. ° 


HE Washington correspondents announce 

that a caucus of Republican leaders in 
Congress has decided that it is necessary to 
pass a bill granting a bonus, or, as the phrase 
is, “adjusted payment,” to men who were in 
the military service during the war. They 
added the information that the money was 
to be found in the interest payments on the 
bonded debt that the Allied governments owe 
us. If we were sure of receiving that interest 
in full, the soldiers would not have to wait 
more than two or three years for their 
money, and the country would feel the pay- 
ment, not in higher taxes, but only in the 
continuation of the present high taxes. But 
we are not likely to get much interest from 
our allies for some time, and none at all ex- 
cept from Great Britain. If Congress really 
means to pay the bonus and not merely to 
promise it, some additional means of revenue 
will have to be found. Those who would like 
to see a sales tax tried are ready to suggest 
it as a good and quiet way of raising the 
several billions that would be needed. 
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“Help Yourself” 


Is Pleasanter Than 
“Don’t Touch That!” 


That’s why it’s a pleasure to tell boys and girls 
about Instant Postum. 


The news about Instant Postum is “help your- 
self” news. Help yourself to this splendid meal- 
time drink at breakfast time or any time—and 
help yourself to health. The news about coffee 
or tea, as doctors and parents can tell you, usually 
is “Don’t.” 


Postum contains nothing harmful—no drug 
element as do coffee and tea. But Postum is 
delightful and satisfying, and it’s mighty comforting 
at breakfast, when you really need a hot drink. 


You make Instant Postum in a moment, just 
by adding hot water in the cup at the table, and 
stirring. Use cream and sugar to suit the taste. 
Postum is a better meal-time drink for every 
member of the family. 


Ask Mother to let you order a tin of Instant 
Postum from the grocer today, and see how 
friendly and fine this “help yourself” drink is. 


Postum for Health 
“‘There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 














“PALCO” Aluminum 
Hot-Water -Bottle 


HE ‘‘Palco’’ Hot-Water Bottle is 

made of hard sheet aluminum, a 
metal that is quick to receive and 
retain heat, and will stay hot for a 
period of twelve hours, thus doing 
away with the necessity of refilling 
during the night. The ‘‘Palco’’ Bottle 
is practically indestructible. It never 
leaks, cannot be punctured by care- 
less handling, is guaranteed for five 
years and will last a lifetime. A soft 
flannel bag is furnished with each 
Bottle. Capacity 2 pints. 








Send us one new yearly subscription (not 


Our Offer your own) for The Youth’s Companion 


with 50 cents extra and we will send you one of these Bottles 
postpaid ; or the Bottle will be sold for $3.00. 





NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a resent Companion subscriber to pay _ 
for introducing the paper into a home where it not been taken the past y 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


ee red er GLASS CLOTH 











A transparent water- 
ot —_ as efficient 
tiass for hotbeds. 


fk for STOVIN 





Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., pel a, il 


Catalog FREE. TURNER BROS. .» Bladen, Neb. 
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TOO TEMPTING 


Verses and Drawing by L. J. Bridgman 


“* Valentine’s Day!” 
rels. 
“‘Valentine’s Day!” squeaked the hares. 
“Vil” barked the little red foxes 
And waked up the drowsy young bears. 


called the squir- 


A gray-whiskered goat, the old postman, 
Came trudging along down the dale, 
And everyone crowded around him 
To see what had come in the mail. 


“Not one valentine!” said the postman. 
“I did have a lot, but too madly 
! hungered to taste them. I tasted, 
Then ate them all up,” he said sadly. 


ee 
APPLE TURNOVERS 


By Lucy Dana Hill 


NE Saturday morning Sylvia put on her 

apron and went into the kitchen and 

made three apple turnovers. All winter 
she had been learning to cook, but this was 
the first time that she had tried to do any- 
thing alone. 

As she forked the last turnover she felt 
very proud of herself. And a little later, when 
she drew the three brown, sugary turnovers 
out of the oven, she felt. prouder still. How 
delicious they looked! One was for grand- 
mother, one was for Uncle Paul, and the 
third was for herself. 

She set them‘in a row on the window sill 
to cool. A few minutes later, hearing a clink- 
ing sound, she ran back to the window. A 
little barefoot boy and a little barefoot girl 
were going down the road to the blackberry 
patch, and the noise that Sylvia had heard 
was the sound of their tin pails clinking 
together. 

As Sylvia leaned forward to watch them 
she knocked one of her precious turnovers off 
the sill. It fell splash into the little puddle 
under the window that had been left Ly the 
last rain. 

She went running out to rescue it, but the 
old drake got ahead of her. When she reached 
the puddle he was shoving his greedy bill 
into the softened pastry. 

“Quack!” he said in a satisfied way. 

Sylvia went sorrowfully back into the 
kitchen. The two remaining turnovers looked 
lonely in the window. 

“T’ll put them in the pantry the moment 
they’re cool,” she said to herself. 

But while she was reading a receipt for 
cookies she heard another sound. Glancing 
up quickly, she saw one of the two turnovers 
teeter for an instant on the sill and then 
disappear. 

With a cry she hurried to the window. She 
was just in time to see a neighbor’s dog go 
running across the yard with something in 
his mouth and with his tail tucked between 
his legs: Sylvia understood. He had caught a 
whiff of the pastry and with one leap had 
captured a turnover. 

“You mean thing!” Sylvia called indig- 
nantly. There were tears in her eyes as she 
picked up the last turnover and _ started 
toward the pantry. 

A shadow fell across the floor, and she 
looked up. Two children were standing in 
the door—the same children who had passed 
the house a little while before. The girl was 
hiding bashfully behind the boy. 

“May we have a drink of water from your 
pump?” the boy asked. “We went to look 
for blackberries, but they are all gone.” 

As he spoke he gazed at the turnover that 
Sylvia was holding; so did the little girl. 

“Of course you may have some water,” 
Sylvia said. “But, why, please, do you look 
so hard at my turnover?” 

“Look so hard at what?” asked the boy. 

“What’s a turnover?” asked the girl. 

Laughing, Sylvia explained. Then she went 
out to the pump with her strange guests. 

When the children had had some water 
and were turning to go they still looked 
wistful. Suddenly Sylvia had an idea. 

“You'd like to taste the turnover, wouldn’t 
you?” she said. “Here!” She broke the little 
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turnover into halves and gave one piece to 
the boy and the other to the girl. “It’s just a 
taste, but you’re welcome to it.” 

The children ate the last crumb and then 
went away smiling. 

When dinner time came Uncle Paul said, 
“Well, Sylvia, where are those turnovers you 
said you were going to make?” 

“Uncle Paul,” said Sylvia, “my turnovers 
are gone.” 

“Gone? What happened to them?” asked 
Uncle Paul. 

Sylvia laughed. “Three things,” she an- 
swered. “But to-morrow I'll make some 


more.” —* 
THE FOUR VALENTINES 


By Clara Peterson 


HERE once lived in a village a certain 

rich young girl, the Lady Louella Lapi- 

dee, who was very fond of sweets and 

pastries. Twice a year she had her huge 

pantry stored with supplies for making 

them; but several times the flour had run 
short. 

When the St. Valentine season came round 
Lady Louella made up her mind that that 
should not happen again. So without saying 
anything to her cook, and without knowing 
anything herself about weights and measures, 
she sent a large order to the mills. 

She wondered very much when a wagon 
loaded with sacks of flour drew up before the 
door. 

“O dear, dear me!” she said to herself. 
“What shall I do with it all?” 

But she had ordered the flour, and so there 
was nothing to do except take it. 

Forty large sacks were carried into the 
storeroom. 

“My stars!” said Lady Louella. “I must 
take a long walk and try to think what to 
do with all that flour.” 

As she strolled down the road the first 
house that she passed was a paper hanger’s 
shop; the windows were full of wall papers 
of all patterns. The second building belonged 
to a banker; there was a pile of gold coins 
in each window. The third belonged to a 
dry-goods merchant; in the windows there 
were wax figures of ladies in velvet gowns. 
The fourth building was a bakery, and in the 
windows of that there was nothing at all. 


Ps we 


All at once an idea occurred to her. She 
turned round and went home and wrote four 
notes and sent them to the houses that she 
had just passed. In each note she said, “I 
have more flour than I know what to do 
with and shall be glad to give away thirty 
sacks at five o’clock to-night.” 

The notes made a great stir when they 
were delivered. 

“The paste that I can make!” said the 
paper hanger. 

“T can sell those thirty sacks and have 
more gold pieces for my windows,” said the 
banker. 

“T will give away a pound of flour to every 
customer and so increase my trade,” said the 
merchant. 

The baker was the most excited of all, for 
he had almost run out of flour. “But now,” 


he said as he caught his little daughter, Irene, 


and whirled her round and round, “I can get 
more flour.” 

At five o’clock Lady Louella sat waiting 
in her parlor. She wondered which of the 
four men would come in response to her 
letter. 

There was a knock at the door, and a few 
minutes later the servant showed in five visi- 
tors—the paper hanger, the merchant, the 
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banker, the baker and little Irene, the baker’s 
daughter, who had begged to come too. 

Lady Louella was astonished; she had no 
idea that so many people wanted flour. 

“Could you really use thirty sacks of 
flour?” she said timidly to them. 

“T could, indeed,” said the paper hanger, 
the banker, the merchant and the baker 
almost with one voice. 

“O dear, dear me!” said Lady Louella. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs! The 
lady looked in a troubled way at her guests, 
and her guests looked at her and at one an- 
other. No one knew what to do. 

Then little Irene stepped forward and 
raised her hand. “Please, Lady Louella,” she 
said. 

“What is it, little girl?” said Lady Louella. 

“Day after to-morrow will be St. Valen- 
tine’s Day,” said the little girl. “Suppose you 
say that you will give the flour to the person 
who sends you the best valentine ?” 

Lady Louella was delighted. “Just the 
thing!” she said. “I will give the thirty sacks 
of flour to the person who sends me the 
sweetest—yes, the very sweetest—valentine 
on St. Valentine’s Day.” 

The four men agreed readily to that. Each 
of them was perfectly sure that he should 
succeed. 

Late the next afternoon they came again, 
but this time little Irene was not with her 
father. The men laid their offerings before 
Lady Louella. 

With a pink spot in each cheek she began 
to unwrap the packages. 

The paper hanger’s valentine came first. 
It was made of layers and layers of delicate 
silver paper,.and on each layer was painted 
a tiny wreath of flying birds, rose and green 
and turquoise. “How lovely !” said the lady. 

The merchant’s valentine was made of 
ivory-colored lace as thin as a cobweb, and 
gilt threads were woven through it. It was 
decorated with clusters of little velvet violets, 
white and lavender, purple and gold. Lady 
Louella was charmed with it. 

The banker’s offering was very handsome. 
The foundation was a piece of heavy gold 
cloth as large as a plate; in the centre was a 
perfumed rose with golden petals, and at the 
heart of the rose lay a milk-white pearl. 
Lady Louella clasped her hands in wonder 
and delight. 

The baker’s valentine was in a white box. 
When Lady Louella had taken off the cover 
she sat and stared. Then her eyes began to 
twinkle. 

“How sweet!” she said. Then she picked up 
the contents of the box and took a big bite. 
For the baker’s valentine was very sweet 
indeed; it was a heart-shaped chocolate cake 
covered all over with trailing vines of green 
and with little frosty pink-and-white flowers 
of cocoanut. 

“Oh, how delicious!” said Lady Lapidee. 
“Dear me, how rude I am to begin eating, it 
right away! But I could not help myself.” 
Then she added, “You will have to admit, 
gentlemen, that this is the sweetest valentine 
of the lot.” 

The baker beamed, but the other three men 
looked terribly disappointed. 

“We didn’t know you meant that kind of 
sweet,” said the merchant, the banker and 
the paper hanger all together. 

“T didn’t know it either,” said a voice at 
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THREE GUESSES 


By Anne Madison 


He gave her three guesses, 
And, oh, she was flustered! 

She shook out her tresses ; 

Her courage she mustered. 


She guessed it was candy, 
She guessed ‘twas a 
letter — 
Two guesses quite wasted! 
It surely upset her. 


She cried, “It is something 
For me, anyway!” 
And her third guess was 
right 
On St. Valentine’s Day. 
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the door, and little Irene came running in. 
She had not been able to stay at home any 
longer. 

“Well, I didn’t mean that kind of sweet,” 
said Lady Louella. “But somehow this valen- 
tine seems the sweetest in every way.” 

Irene’s face shone. “I just knew that noth- 
ing could be better than one of father’s good 
cakes,” she said. 

So the long and the short of it was that 
Lady Louella sent for a knife and then cut 
out the bitten piece and sliced the cake and 
passed it round. The banker, the merchant 
and the paper hanger had to admit that it 
was a wonderful cake. 

So the baker, aided by his little Irene, won 
the prize. He offered to share it with the 
other men, but they shook their heads and 
declared as they finished the chocolate and 
cocoanut crumbs that he had won it fairly. 

Then they all went home, and the baker 
and little Irene spent many happy hours 
turning those thirty sacks of flour into loaves 
and cakes and puddings and pies. 


e © 
THE PEDDLER 


By Laura Spencer Portor 


A peddler came to our house; 

His coat was green and worn, 
His hat was very dusty, 

His shoes were most forlorn; 
Besides, he carried on his back 
A heavy, bumpy, oilskin pack. 
“Poor man!” I thought. “Poor man!” 
Then—he began! 


And, oh, if you could just have seen 

That pack when it was spread! 

Brooches and coral, combs and rings, 
Glass beads and laces, 
Looking-glasses, 

Beeswax and pearls and thread; 
Perfumes and scissors, bodkins and things; 
Thimbles and emeries and tape and twine, 
And sachets and bracelets I wished were 


mine ; 

And cards and pencils and paper and ink, 

Pens and erasers. You'd never think, 

You'd never dream, all the things that he 
had; 

Enough to make Robinson Crusoe glad! 

Cook bought some post cards and hairpins 
and thread, 

But I’d have liked bracelets and rings instead 

If ’'d had money to spend. Oh, well, 

It’s a funny old world; you never can tell 

What kind of people will come to the door, 

Who are maybe rich when you think they’re 


poor. 
It’s a funny old world, for you'd never 
suppose 
That a man with a rusty, dusty hat 
And forlorn old shoes all scuffed at the toes 
Was a gentleman quite so rich as that! 
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HOW THE PORCUPINE GOT 
HIS QUILLS 


By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


T is said that long ago porcupines had no 
quills. It was in those days that one large 
old porcupine had his home in the midst 

of a deep forest. After the sun had left the 
sky one evening in April the old porcupine 
waked and stretched himself. When he peered 
out of his hole he saw that the ground was 
not green, as he had expected, but white. 
Snow had been falling; it was almost as if 
winter: had come again to the world. 

The old porcupine crawled out into the 
woods and began to read the story that the 
feet of other forest animals had written in 
the snow. 

There were many, many footprints. Small 
squirrel tracks told that the squirrels had left 
their snug nests in the big hollow trees to dig 
under the snow and find the nuts they had 
hidden in the fall. Here and there where little 
field mice had frolicked were hundreds of 
tiny footprints. Over near the edge of the 
forest, where the sun shines all day long, 
other squirrels had left their footprints as 
they came to get the long sweet icicles that 
hung on the sweet-water tree; and friendly 
water birds had written a message as they 
feasted on little seeds. 

_In a deep part of the forest the porcupine 
discovered a message that had been written 
by a large black bear. It told him that in the 
autumn the bear, feeling her fur and fat very 
thick, had found a warm cave and slept there, 
sheltered and safe, through four moons; then, 
with the coming of spring, she had awakened 
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hungry and was now carefully searching the 
broad forest for food. : 

The porcupine did not like the last snow 
message. He knew that bear; she thought the 
whole forest belonged to her. 

Something slipped like a shadow between 
the trees; it was the bear herself. 

The porcupine crept noiselessly up a tree. 
He had scarcely reached the top when the 
bear came underneath and sniffed and grunted. 
Then the great animal began to climb the 
tree. 

The old porcupine chuckled to himself. He 
was not alarmed; the tree was too slender to 
hold a heavy animal like a bear. He was 
right; the bear soon gave up and settled back 
on the ground. But she did not go away. 

“He’ll soon grow tired and cold,” the por- 
cupine heard her say aloud. 

All night long the bear waited under the 
tall tree. The poor porcupine grew very tired 
and cold indeed. He nibbled the bark of the 
tree and so was not hungry, but as the night 
wore on he became weary and impatient. 

All the next day and the next night the 
bear watched the tree. She seemed to be able 
to get along without either food or sleep. 

By the end of the second night the prisoner 
was almost ready to give up and drop to the 
ground. But he knew what would happen to 
him if he did, and so he held on. 

Now the rabbits and the squirrels of the 
woods loved the porcupine. He had shown 
them where they could find the sweet-water 
tree and where the sweetest and biggest nuts 
grew in the fall, and he had done many other 
kind things for them. They knew that he was 
in trouble and they wanted to help him. But 
what could such little creatures do? 

They called to the Great Spirit and told 
him how tired and cold and hungry their 
friend was, and the Great Spirit heard them. 
He made. long slender quills grow out quickly 
from the porcupine’s skin until they were 
almost as thick as his hair. At the end of his 
tail grew so many that they made a rattling 
sound when he moved. 

“I give you these quills,” the Great Spirit 
said, “because you have been kind to the 
Little Brothers of the Woods. It may be that 
you can use the quills to outwit your enemy, 
the bear.” 

When the porcupine felt the quills in his 
skin he began to climb down the tree. 

The big bear was glad when she saw the 
porcupine coming. “He could not stand it any 
longer,” the bear said. “Aha, I have not 
waited for nothing!” 

Slowly, little by little, the porcupine climbed 
down the trunk of the tree. His tail quills 
rattled as he came down, but the bear 
thought the rattling was only the sound of 
bare branches scraping against one another. 
She reared up on her hind legs and gazed 
eagerly into the tree. 

When the porcupine saw her waiting so 
eagerly his heart failed him, and on the low- 
est bough he halted. He realized that one 
slap of the bear’s paw would finish him, quills 
or no quills. Then suddenly he had an idea. 
The only chance for him, he knew, was to 
take the bear by surprise. She was still stand- 
ing on her hind legs with her mouth wide 
open. If he could just drop into her face! 

He crawled slowly out on the bough until 
he was directly above the bear. Then sud- 
denly he loosened his hold and dropped. 

He fell right into the bear’s face, just as 
he had planned to do; his stiff bristles stuck 
in her eyes and in her tongue. Growling and 
snapping with pain and rage, the great crea- 
ture fled. 

The porcupine, chuckling, scuttled off into 
the underbrush. 

That is how the porcupine got his quills 
and why the big animals of the forest always 
let him alone; or, at least, so the story runs. 

All the squirrels and rabbits love him well. 
He still sleeps by day and plays and eats by 
night. He is proud of his sharp quills, and as 
he waddles slowly through the great forest 
he makes for himself a little rustling tune. 


ee 
THE FOOLISH BERRIJES 


By Jennie Ralston Lownds 


When the strawberry cried, “I will have a 
straw bed,” 
Said the gooseberry, “Make mine of down.” 
The dewberry cried, “I am chilly and damp, 
And cold in my little dark gown.” 
The blueberry whimpered, “I want a blue 


uilt, 
The raspberry asked for a red. 
(And the strawberry only, of all the whole 


lot, 
Was the one that had need for a bed!) 
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“More Foods of 
Finest Flavor”’ 


Bacon 

Beef 

Peanut Butter 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Vermicelli 

Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 





Marmalades 
and Preserves 
Ginger Ale 
Confections FTER a feller has had just one taste 
Mints of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter he'll 
Cloves P , 
Winenseme want it over and over again. Spread 
Licorice it thick on bread—one slice won't be 
prin gag enough. And it’s good for you, too! 
innamons : 
Menthols That’s because it’s Beech-Nut, and you 
pi — can depend on the quality. Comes in glass 
rameis 


jars — always fresh and pure. Just the 
thing after a long hike or a skating party. 
Always ready to serve. Needs no prepa- 
ration. Most grocers have it. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE NEW YORK 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


‘Peanut Bars 
CHEWING GUM 
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“QUALITY FIRST” 


You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction 4 
by a 3 Months’ Trial Before Deciding 


IE NEW COMPANION is known as 
the “Quality” machine. This standard 
has been steadily maintained by us for 

over a third of acentury, and it has placed 
the New Companion among the leading 
sewing machines of the world. In construction, dura- 
bility, equipment and operation no better sewing 
machine can be obtained at any price. 


THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL 


Our plan makes it possible for you to test this high-grade 
machine in your home for three months before deciding 
whether you will keepit. If unsatisfactory at the end of that 

period, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your money. 


LOW 
“Factory-to-Home” Prices 


Free Delivery—Attractive Terms 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, including both foot treadle 
and electric models, guarantee for twenty-five years, pay all freight 
charges to your nearest freight station, and sell at a very low price. 
Shipments ‘from convenient points in Eastern, Central and Western sections. 


A Post-Card Application will bring our free descriptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts 
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SNOOZER 
By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


& 


Small of leg, but big of heart, 
Quite sailorlike of jog, 

Mixed of breed, but gold clean through, 
Was my small yellow dog. 


He squired me when stripling winds 
First stirred the sunrise trees 

Until the fireflies homeward led 
Belated bumblebees. 


No woodland way thick overgrown 
With brake and brier rose 

Was ever found to be too long 
For his adventuring nose. 


No windy hill was yet too high, 
No woodchuck hole too deep; 

With all my boyhood escapades 
He had a tryst to keep. 


He lived to give me joyousness, 
Befriended all my ways; 

He was the yellow seal that crowned 
My golden day of days. 


And when I came to lose those roads 
That Barcfoot Age had blessed 

He did not choose to come, but stayed 
With the boy he loved the best. 


Rest lightly on him, Earth, for he 
Was thistledown to you, 

A very west wind when he raced 
With eager games in view. 


Somewhere on the Blessed Isles 
Where dogs have all their will 

He chases swift till all is blue 
His endless woodchucks still, 


I envy all the little gods 
That know his phantom dim, 

That romp and play and have his love 
Until I come for him. 


oe 
THE MAGIC HEALER 


HILE the minister was talking to his 
W friend the mechanic a casting with a break 
in one side was brought into the shop. 

“T’m afraid,” said the owner, “that you can’t 
do much with it.” 

The mechanic examined the break carefully. 
“Yes, I can mend it,” he said at last. “I'll heal 
the break completely.” 

The mechanic at once set to work. “If you are 
going to watch,” he said to the minister, “you 
will have to wear these dark glasses.” 

He himself wore a mask that entirely shielded 
his face. In his hand he held a strange-looking 
instrument that in turn held a bar of iron 
through which ran a strong current of electricity. 
As he brought the point of the bar near the edges 
of the break in the casting the electricity leaped 
across from the end of the rod to the edges of 
the break and heated both to white heat. In a 
little while melted iron began to drop from the 
end of the rod. Drop, drop, drop, drop, it fell 
into the break of the casting, which was equally 
hot, and fused with it. In a few minutes the cast- 
ing was perfect again. 

Was it magic? A few years ago people would 
have called the process a miracle; now they call 
it a wonderful invention. Nevertheless, the min- 
ister could not help exclaiming, ‘The magic 
healer! The magic healer!” 

Drop, drop, drop, drop, the melted iron falls, 
and the break is made whole! What drops are 
they, and is it an iron casting that he sees? No; 
it is the cross of the Saviour, and the red drops 
that are falling are the drops of his blood. The 
blood of Christ shed for man! Is it lost in the 
sod of the hilltop? No! The precious blood of 
Christ drops into the broken and contrite hearts 
of men and makes them whole. 

How wonderful the message that the Saviour 
gave in Nazareth, “He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted.” ° 


HER CLASSMATE 


ERNARD had died six months after the 

minister left Finly for his new pastorate. 

Dulcie had been deeply grieved when she 
heard the news. Bernard had been in her class, 
and she had liked and admired the merry boy 
with his clear eyes and his warm friendly smile. 
She remembered the party that Annabel had 
given for him just before he went away. What a 
good time they had had! And now six months 
later Bernard with his gay good humor was dead! 

In the newspaper Dulcie read the announce- 
ment that the minister was coming back to 
preach in his old pulpit Sunday morning, and her 
gray eyes grew thoughtful. “I was in Bernard’s 
class,’ she whispered to herself, “and I feel sure 
the minister would like to see me in church. Ber- 
nard was his youngest.” 

When Sunday morning came, hot and sultry, 
there was a small congregation at the church. 
Dulcie, sweet and girlish in her white dress and 
wide hat, looked round her and with a pang saw 
that she was the only one of Bernard’s class who 
was there. 

As the minister arose to announce his text the 
tears sprang to her young eyes. He looked older 
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and thinner and more careworn. She wondered if 
he were thinking of his son, for there to the right 
was the pew in which Bernard had always sat. 
She could see the boy even now with his bright 
smile and merry eyes. How gay and light-hearted 
he had always been, and how full of life! 

At the close of the sermon she went shyly for- 
ward. The minister was talking to old Mrs. 
Shepherd, but he turned quickly to Dulcie, and 
his sad eyes brightened. She extended her hand, 
and he took it. She looked at him. “Bernard and 
I were classmates,” she said huskily. “I wanted 
to hear you preach in your old pulpit. He would 
have liked me to be here.” She paused, for she 
did not know just what to say. Then, “I am so 
sorry—so sorry,” she added tremulously. 

The minister nodded. “I saw you when I began 
my sermon,” he replied. “I knew you were in 
Bernard’s class, and I wanted to come straight 
down from the pulpit and take you by the hand.” 
His voice broke. “It comforted me to see you 
sitting there,” he went on. “I knew that you came 
for Bernard’s sake and that he was not quite 
forgotten.” He bent his head over Dulcie’s hand, 
and something hot and shining splashed upon it. 
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A SCOFFER AT THE SHRINE OF GOLF 


N Mecca it is best not to speak slightingly 
of Mohammed. In St. Andrews, Scotland, the 
shrine of all golfers, it is wise not to sneer at 

golf. At least one man, an American whom Mr. 
Andra Kirkaldy mentions in Fifty Years of Golf, 
would have been better off if he had’ held his 
tongue. 

The man was one of a party of five Americans 
who went to the shop of Ben Sayers to buy golf 
clubs and balls. He did not buy anything, but 
merely stood back and sneered and referred to 
golf as “a fool game.” 

For several days the four Americans enjoyed 
themselves playing, and at last the outsider began 
to feel lonely. So a few days later when his 
friends were'out on the links he ventured back to 
Ben’s shop and said he thought that he too had 
better buy some clubs. é 

“Do you know the game?” asked Sayers. 

“Thoroughly,” the American replied. 

Sayers said no more but sold him two right- 
handed and two left-handed clubs and an ordi- 
nary putter. 

With the clubs under his arm, the American 
went over to the teeing ground. Seeing that his 
caddie was grinning, he said to him, “What are 
you laughing at, boy?” 

“You have twa richt-handed clubs and twa 
left-handed clubs, sir,” the caddie replied. “Are 
you going to play with both hands?” 

The American, who suspected he was the vic- 
tim of a practical joke, went over to Sayers. 
“Who are you trying to make a fool of?” he 
shouted. 

“Nobody,” replied Sayers. “You take the right- 
handed clubs for the first nine holes and change 
over to the left-handed clubs when you turn to 
come back home!” 
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ON THE GRAND BANKS 


FISHERMAN on the Newfoundland banks 
is said to have a sense of direction as sure 
as that of an Indian in the great woods. 

Though many fishing captains can navigate by 
solar and stellar observations, writes Mr. Fred- 
erick William Wallace in the National Geographic 
Magazine, most of them find their way about by 
dead reckoning, and their accuracy is often star- 
tling. The depth of the water and a sample of 
the bottom that the soap or the tallow on the 
lead brings up give most skippers an exact posi- 
tion after two casts. 

When they have baited the gear, and if the 
weather favors, the skipper sings out, ‘Dories 
over!” As each dory is launched two fishermen 
jump into it with their tubs of baited lines and 
drift astern. Fully equipped with oars, mast, sail, 
and so forth, the boats are made fast to one an- 
other. Then the schooner tows them and finally 
lets them go, one at a time. A schooner “run- 
ning” ten dories will have them distributed at 
equal distances along a four-mile or five-mile 
line, and No. 1 dory is often out of sight of No. 
10. When the schooner has dropped the last boat 
the skipper either “jogs” down the line again or 
remains hove to. 

While one man in the dory rows to the point 
that the skipper has indicated the other makes 
the end line of the first tub of baited long line 
fast to a light iron anchor, to which a stout line 
with a buoy keg is attached. That he throws 
overboard, and the fisherman proceeds to whirl 
= coils of line and hooks dexterously out of the 
tub. 

Three or four tubs, with the lines joined to- 
gether, may be set in that fashion, and another 
anchor and buoy made fast to the last end. The 
long line now lies on the bottom of the sea, and 
the anchors prevent it from drifting or snarling. 
Sometimes the fishermen in the dory stand by the 
last anchor until it is time to haul the gear; 
sometimes they go away from it altogether and 
pull back aboard the schooner, leaving a flag 
thrust into a buoy keg to mark the place. To 
pick up those tiny buoys and flags, which are 
scattered over five or six miles of ocean, requires 
a certain knack. Sometimes schooners have been 
forced to leave their gear and run for shelter 
during gales; but two or three days afterwards 
they will return and pick it up again without 
much trouble. 

When the fishermen are ready to haul the long 
line they insert a lignum-vite roller into the 





gunwale and pull up the anchor. The end of the 
line made fast to the anchor is detached, and 
the fisherman, standing in the bow, begins to haul 
the long line out of the water. His dory mate 
stands behind him, and as the line comes in he 
knocks off the untouched bait and coils the line 
back into the tub again. The fisherman hauling 
the line over the roller disengages the caught fish 
with a dexterous twist of his arm. When the 
lines have been hauled, and the other anchor is 
up, the fishermen put for the schooner. The 
painter is passed up to one of the crew, the tubs 
of long lines are handed up, and the fish are 
pitched out on the deck of the schooner. Within 
a week, if the schooner is in the fresh-fish trade, 
her catch is in the Boston market. 
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A MOUNTAIN OF WHALE BONES 


HIS is a picture of a great pile of whale 
bones lying on the beach in the northern 
part of southern California. In that part of 
the Pacific whales are hunted in motor-driven 
vessels with a gun mounted in the bow. There is 
not much romance or danger about the work; it 
is all businesslike and murderous. The whales 
are dragged ashore and cut up for the oil and the 
other valuable parts. The bones accumulate 
pretty rapidly; there were a hundred tons in the 
pile shown in the picture. 
he bones are broken up and put into sacks, 
which go to the fertilizer plant, where they are 








Part of the one hundred tons cf whale bones 
picked up along the coast 


ground up into a coarse meal, but not all of the 
meal is used to fertilize the soil. Some of it is 
sold as food for chickens, and some is used in 
making automobiles! Gears, bushings, pins, bolts 
and other parts of the machine that must stand 
wear need a hard-wearing surface and a softer 
interior to make them tough and strong. So men 
pack the parts in iron boxes filled with ground 
bone and hermetically sealed, and then subject 
them to great heat for several hours. Next they 
take them out of the furnace and quench them 
in either water or oil. The process is called case 
hardening, or bone hardening. 

Bones that have not lain out too long in the 
weather can be used to make handles for knives 
and for other implements. 
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REFORMING EPHRAIM 


HE stranger who for half an hour had been 

lying on his back in the mud in front of 

Lem Staniford’s grocery crawled from under 
his car at last, cast a baleful glance at the inter- 
ested assembly that had watched his efforts from 
the sagging piazza, and then chugged limpingly 
away. 

Uncle Si Bonney broke the ensuing silence. 
“A hoss,” he said reflectively, “is capable of sin 
and repentance. A buzz wagon ain’t. Ef there 
wa’n’t any other reason fer preferrin’ a hoss, that 
one reason would be enough fer me. Look at that 
feller just now. His language was strong, but 
what was the use? The thing he was cussin’ 
didn’t even know it was cussed. Now a hoss —” 

“T’m surprised at ye, Si,’ cut in Uncle Eli 
Emmons. “Anybody’d think ye advocated swear 
in’ at the Lord’s dumb critters.” ‘ 

“Ye know me better’n that, Eli,’ protested 
Uncle Si. “Only whatever sort of forceful re- 
marks a person that’s drivin’ a hoss feels called 
on to make ain’t wasted. A hoss has a moral 
nature —” . 

“Moral fiddlesticks!”” snapped Uncle Eli. 

“IT won’t argufy,”’ declared Uncle Si, “but a 
hoss has.” His mild eye lighted with sudden 
laughter. “Remember Ephraim Gulick’s mare?” 

“Ump. Star-faced bay with a white foreleg,” 
assented Uncle Eli. 

“JT didn’t mean her markin’s; I meant her 
moral nature,” said Uncle Si. “When Eph went 
West for his boy’s health he sold her to Luke 
Luscomb, and ’twa’n’t a fortnight’ before Luke 
was bewailin’ she’d be the ruin of his reputation; 
an’ as for Mrs. Luke, she give up drivin’ alto- 
gether.” 

“IT can guess what was wrong,” volunteered 
Lem Staniford. “Too used to takin’ Eph where he 
didn’t ought to go, wasn’t she?” 

“Couldn’t get her by a saloon,” agreed Uncle 
Si. “She’d jest plant herself by the curb and wait. 
Luke’d have to git down and play he’d been in 
and come back again before she’d budge.” 

“Call that a moral nature!”’ Uncle Eli broke 
in tartly. “Immoral, I'd call it. Shockin’!” 

“So ’twas. But she learned gradual. They had 
her two years; then Eph come home an’ bought 
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her back again. Well, you can guess at his 
troubles. She was a reformed character; wouldn’t 
stop at saloons and would take him to church 
if he druv her Sundays an’ to prayer meetin’ 
Wednesday evenin’s an’ —” 

“Shucks, Si, you’re makin’ up!” 

“JT ain’t. She would. An’ you all know that Eph 
Gulick to-day is a reformed and estimable citizen 
of this town!” 

“Course he is; prohibition came along an’ 
didn’t leave him any saloons to go to!” snorted 
Uncle Eli. “Much a ridiculous star-faced mare 
had to do with it!” 

“She began it,”’ persisted Uncle Si iirmly, “an’ 
if prohibition hadn’t come along, likely she’d 
have finished it. There’s no calculatin’ the precise 
influence of a real right-minded, moral, go-to- 
meetin’ mare!” 

“Ve ought to be ashamed to talk sech fool 
nonsense at your age, Si,” shrilled Uncle Eli 
wrathfully. “Ridic’lous! Perfectly ridic’lous!” 
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WILD HORSES OF CANYON DIABLO 


IFTEEN years ago more wild horses roamed 
F the Canyon Diablo country of northern Ari- 

zona than any other section of the West, 
according to a writer in Field and Stream; and 
when the price of horses made their capture 
profitable an outfit began operations in that 
section. The hunters built a trap in which they 
captured hundreds of horses. The place was well 
adapted for the purpose. The men built a high 
fence across the narrow neck of a large point or 
peninsula, surrounded on three sides by a deep 
canyon. It contained about five or six acres, and 
was well concealed by the scrub cedars that cov- 
ered the country. On the sides next to the canyon 
a fence was built to keep the captured horses 
from rushing over the cliff. 

There was a big sorrel stallion that eluded the 
hunters for weeks. Several of his herds were 
trapped, but he always managed to get away 
somehow, and in a short time he would appear 
at the head of another drove. Finally, the riders 
managed to drive him into the trap on the point. 
The big horse circled the fence, vainly seeking 
an outlet. Not finding any, he evidently con- 
cluded that through the entrance lay the only 
way to liberty, and, uttering a shrill whistle of 
defiance, he suddenly charged the bars, which 
were eight feet high. 

When he reached the barrier he never paused 
an instant, but, with a mighty leap, the like of 
which no man there had ever seen before, he 
cleared the top rail and dashed away, right past 
a dozen men, none of whom lifted a hand to stop 
him, so great was their astonishment. 

During another drive the cowboys captured a 
big gray gelding, branded CO Bar, in the same 
trap. He was a magnificent animal, and one of 
the cowboys volunteered to ride him. Three men 
rode into the corral, and after an exciting chase 
a lariat was thrown over the proud head. Great 
was the surprise of all when the gray stopped 
perfectly still and allowed himself to be led out 
to a large flat near by where the men broke 
horses. 

It was not even necessary to blindfold him to 
throw the saddle on and cinch it tight. The man 
who had volunteered to ride knew by the signs 
that he had picked an “outlaw”; but he did not 
weaken. He pulled off his chaps to allow more 
freedom of action and leaped into the saddle. 

That animal was a past master of all the 
tricks that have made “outlaw” horses famous 
the West over. He went straight up, his back 
bowed, and came down with legs stiff and all four 
feet bunched together, landing with a jar that 
would have unseated most riders; but the man 
on his back stuck like a leech. Then he pitched 
“fence corners,’ ‘“sunfished’” and “swapped 
ends” with a rapidity that was dazzling, com- 
pelling the rider to “pull leather” to keep his 
seat. From the start it was a case of endurance, 
and the horse won the battle by throwing the 
daring cowboy with a peculiar plunge upward 
and a twist that the men never saw before. 

Fortunately, several men were on guard, and 
two ropes dropped over his head before he could 
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“T see you've lost an arm.” 
** My gracious! So I have.” 
— F. G. Levin in the Passing Show. 
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attack the prostrate rider, for the gray was a 
man-killer whose history was afterwards learned 
from the CO Bar men. 
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THE LAST WORD 


OMAN proverbially likes to have the last 

word in an argument. A devoted French 

couple who in the main were most 
harmonious sometimes found each other a trifle 
irritating, in general owing to monsieur’s habit 
of poking fun at certain feminine absurdities; 
especially those of dress. Pockets in particular 
moved him to ridicule. When fashion permitted a 
woman's pockets to be placed outside he was 
wont to declare that she left them empty, lest 
they should bulge and destroy the effect of her 
costume. When they were not outside either there 
were none, and she went pocketless, or they were 
inserted in inaccessible places. 

Madame became restless under his repeated 
teasing. One day during the war the climax came. 
She had a headache after the nervous tension of 
an air raid and was reclining upon the divan, 
when a tradesman came with a small bill. Mon- 
sieur could not make the right change; so he 
went to his wife. 

“My purse is in my pocket,” 
began fumbling and searching. 

But she could not seem to reach the opening of 
the pocket; and monsieur began to laugh. She 
became flustered and therefore clumsy; moreover, 
she became cross. 

“Ah,” monsieur gibed, “the nice handy little 
pocket. So modest, so retiring, so inconspicuous, 
so safe! True, one cannot always find it when it 
is wanted, but what of that? Doubtless it was so 
planned as a check upon expenditure—only there 
are unfortunately bills that one must- really 
pay — 

‘Nonsense!’ snapped madame, exasperated. 
“There is nothing the matter with my pocket!” 

She made a final effort and, the better to reach 
the elusive opening, rolled over on the wide 
divan. As, lying upon the extreme front edge of 
it, she at last reached her purse, there was an 
appalling crash. The air raid had been resumed. 
A bomb penetrated the ceiling and went on 
through the floor, shearing off the rear half of 
the divan. 

A stunned silence followed the uproar; ma- 
dame was the first*to speak. “Now, Henri, will 
you say that my pocket was not in the right 


she said and 


place?”’ she demanded tremulously. 
“My angel,” said Henri, embracing her, “I 
bless that foolish pocket with all my heart!” 
“But it is not a foolish pocket!” cried ma- 


dame. ‘“‘Do you desire me annihilated, then, that 
you call it foolish?’ 4 

“No, no! 
little cabbage, not all women who have such 
pockets will experience the need of using them 
just when it is necessary to roll over to escape 


bombs; therefore, it does not seem precisely logi- 
cal to —” 
“Logic!” echoed madame scornfully. “Logic! 


It is inhuman, your logic!” 

“And women are very human,” said Henri. 
“Indeed, as you say, logic is but a small matter, 
since you are alive. Let us forget the pockets of 
other women. Yours, my Lucille, is wholly to be 
admired.” 

“But certainly,” said Lucille, “didn’t I always 
tell you so?” 
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THE QUEEN, THE PRINCE AND THE 
ARTIST’S DOG 


HE estimation in which people hold the art 
of Sir Edwin Landseer has somewhat waned 
of late years. Recent critics say that the 
animals he painted were often endowed with 
characteristics that were too human, and that 
even his best work was brilliant rather than 
great. Nevertheless, some of his pictures still 
retain a strong hold on the popular fancy, and it 
is doubtful whether any other painter of animals 
ever enjoyed so wide a renown as he did at the 
height of his career. 

In England his personality added to his dis- 
tinction, for he was agreeable socially and more- 
over was the favorite artist of Queen Victoria. 
The good queen, though a trifle heavy-minded 
herself, enjoyed gayety, and Sir Edwin was not 
afraid to let his playful fancy disport itself 
within the impressive precincts of a palace. 

In the recent biography of Sir E. T. Cook, the 
distinguished British journalist, is an amusing 
anecdote of one such occasion. Different persons 
present had been telling animal stories to illus- 
trate the amazing cleverness of their own or their 
friends’ pets. The artist capped the series with 
a story of a dog of his that had followed him 
that very day when he had left his house. When 
Landseer was halfway to his destination he had 
discovered that he had lost a five-pound note on 
the way, and he sent the dog back to find and 
retrieve it. 

“And did he bring the note?” 
with interest. 

“No, ma’am,’ ” replied Landseer gravely, “but 
he brought five sovereigns. 

The queen laughed merrily at this unexpected 
burlesque conclusion; but her serious and con- 
scientious German husband was not amused. He 
said nothing at the moment. But that evening an 
equerry visited Landseer at his home, bearing 
this message from the prince consort: 

“The prince begs Mr. Landseer not to tell such 
foolish stories. How could he suppose the queen 
would believe such nonsense?” 

It is not recorded what reply the artist sent 


the queen asked 
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> Henri conceded hastily. “Only, my 


back. Of course, if a German prince at a German 
court had sent such a reproof, the presumptuous 
artist would have been expected to apologize for 
his folly; but England is Fngland. Mr. ‘Landseer 
—his title came later—doubtless respectfully 
explained, as far as such a bit of harmless fooling 
could be explained; and the little jest must have 
grown sadly flat as he did so. But he was not 
crushed; in fact, he quietly enjoyed the knowl- 
edge that his unveracious dog was not nearly so 
funny gs the too veracious prince. 
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A SCOTTISH TOM SAWYER 


PPORTUNITY, they say, knocks once at 
O every man’s door. It seems to have knocked 
not once but every few minutes at Andrew 
Carnegie’s door, and he was always on the spot 
to open wide to it. He was evidently born with a 
talent for acquisition. In his autobiography he 
says: 

“One of the chief enjoyments of my childhood 
was keeping pigeons and rabbits, and our home 
in consequence became headquarters for my 
young companions. My first business venture was 





to secure their services for a season, they to be | 


paid by having the young rabbits named after 


them. My companions generally spent the Satur- | 


day holiday in gathering food for the rabbits. My 
conscience reproves me to-day when I think of 


the hard bargain I drove with my young play- | 


mates, many of whom were content to gather 
dandelions and clover for a whole season for that 
wg reward—the poorest return ever made to 
abor 

Along with the faculty of making other people 
work for him Carnegie had another of inesti- 
mable value—the gift of associating himself 
closely with men who were connected with big 
undertakings. The young men among whom he 
was thrown at the beginning of his career were 
almost invariably men with the promise in them 
of greatness—men like Thomas A. Scott, later 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Edwin 
M. Stanton, later Lincoln’s Secretary of War; 
John Edgar Thomson, another president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; George M. Pullman and 
a score of others. Elsewhere in his recollections 
the famous ironmaster writes: “The battle of life 
is already half won by the young man who is 
brought personally in contact with high officials; 
and the great aim of every boy should be to do 
something beyond the sphere of his duties— 
something that will attract the attention of those 
who are over him.” 

= oJ 
ORDER AT ANY COST 

HENEVER a teacher in the sixth grade 

of a certain public school was obliged to 

leave the room, he always left one of his 
pupils in charge of the class. One day he called 
on Janet to act as monitor, “Keep order, Janet,” 
he admonished her as he left her at his desk. 

Some time later, hearing a great commotion in 
his room, he hastened back and softly opened the 
door. At that instant a boy burst from the cloak- 
room and dashed down the aisle. After him clat- 
tered Janet, thwacking him with the blackboard 
pointer. While the other pupils cheered lustily, 
Janet and the boy ran up one aisle and down 
another, and at every step Janet breathlessly 
demanded, ‘How dare you leave your seat?” At 
last the boy, having got much the worst of it, 
was glad to slide into his place. A congratulatory 
shout from the delighted spectators hailed Janet’s 
triumph. 

As the little disciplinarian turned to take her 
place at the desk she saw the teacher and 
marched straight to him and handed him the 
pointer. 

“That boy went to the cloakroom without 
asking my permission,” she said. “You asked me 
to keep order, and I sure did.” 

“That’s right, Janet,” he replied. “I heard it.” 

e9¢9 
QUAKER PERSUASION 

HEN Judge William Cooper, the founder 

of Cooperstown on Otsego Lake, New 

York, decided to move into the wilderness 
from Burlington, New Jersey, his wife, says the 
author of Legends of a Northern County, did not 
take kindly to the plan. Finally, when the mo- 
ment came for them to depart, and the carriage 
and the wagons were loaded and at the door, 
Mrs. Cooper sat down in her father’s library and 
refused to budge. 

The judge was a Quaker, and not a man of 
contentious disposition; but he was both tall and 
strong. Without words he picked up his wife, 
chair and all, set her on one of the wagons and 
started on his way. 

e 
COULD YOU UNDERSTAND IT? 
OT long ago, says the veteran operator 
whom the American Magazine quotes, I 
heard the receiving clerk tell a customer 
that the dispatch the man had handed him was 
code and therefore could not be sent at the usual 
rate. The customer protested, and soon both were 
angry. So I went over and looked at the message. 
It read: 
Buy six dozen, fifteen and a half em six to 
pica monkey dashes. 
It was not code at all and, since I had once 


started to learn the printing trade, the meaning 
of it was perfectly plain to me. 









i Little Nurse 
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OR QUICK RELIEF 

from stuffy head colds 
rub the inside and out- 
side of the nostrils with 
plenty of 


‘A HEALING CREAM 






olatum 


Always made under this signature ANN 


The gentle, refreshing action 
of Mentholatum soon clears 
the head and restores free 
breathing. 


Use Mentholatum to quickly 
and antiseptically heal cuts, 
chaps and burns, and to re- 
lieve tired feet. 


Mentholatum is sold | everywhere 
° in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Wichita, Kans. 











Sponson, the Family Canoe 


Here’s a canoe that children can play 
in. Doesn't tip over. Air-chambers on 
the side make the ‘“‘Old Town Sponson”’ 
safer than any rowboat. $54 up from 
dealer or factory. New catalog shows pop- 
ular models in colors. Free. Write for it. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., — Middle Street 
Old Town Maine, U.S. A. 
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Closing Soon This wortnie to get Mrs. 


Porter's latest book will be 


open until March 4 only. Act now before it is too late. 





By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of 
Freckles, Laddie, A Girl of the Limberlost, etc. 


H ER Father’s Daughter is the story of 
a girl, the daughter of a great nerve 
specialist, who to rest his own nerves took 
the girl with him on camping and fishing 
trips from childhood, and drilled her in 
the lore of the desert, the cafons, the 
mountains and the sea. After his death, 

needing money, she conceives the idea of 
starting a unique department in a modern 
magazine, and carries on the work under 
an assumed name while attending school. 





The energetic, joyous way that Linda 
Strong wins the heart of everyone in Lilac 
Valley will carry you ina spell of delight 
to the fairyland of nature which Gene 
| | Stratton-Porter has truthfully pictured 
i Silene for the environment of her new, lovable 
{| Applause for eae i aaa ‘Secale dinihees expressed oir l character. None of her books will 
Iii in the purchase of nine million copies of her works. linger in your memory longer than Her 
| Her Father's Daughter is delighting both the lovers Father’s Daughter. None brings you a 


of her Nature books and the admirers of her fiction. ; 
_ou=wttUt_—1.watl_-—. bigger message of truth and loyalty. 


























A NEW OFFER! HOW TO GET THIS BOOK FREE. 


Send us either one new subscription, or two 
renewal subscriptions, for The Youth’s Companion, with $2.50 for each, and we will 
present you with a copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s newest and best story, Her 
Father’s Daughter, sending the book to you postpaid. This is the author’s copy- 
righted edition which cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.75 net. 














IMPORTANT.—This Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for soliciting Companion subscriptions. A new subscription is one that increases the 
number of our subscribers by placing the paper in a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months—all other subscriptions are renewals. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
a y paper for all the family. 
ubscription price is 


8 .50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 


tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
og willbe discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the _subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Or Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bak Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in ever: 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


ass., as 





RAYNAUD'S DISEASE 
Rovner disease, the exact cause of 











which is unknown, impairs the elasticity 
of the blood vessels, sometimes to the point 
of preventing them from dilating and contract- 
ing. It usually attacks children and young adults. 

There are three stages to the disease—local 
syncope, local asphyxia and local gangrene. Local 
syncope shows itself in what people call “dead 
fingers’ —that is, owing to the fact that the cir- 
culation is checked, the fingers grow cold and 
white and numb; later, when the circulation 
resumes, they tingle and burn and change from 
white to red. 

With local asphyxia, which may or may not be 
preceded by syncope, the patient has discolored 
skin and frequently severe pain. One of the mild- 
est forms of local asphyxia is the old-fashioned 
chilblain. In countries such as England where 
the winters are damp and chilly chilblains are 
prevalent. 

In local syncope the parts may be said to 
swoon, in local asphyxia they are unable to 
breathe properly; but in local gangrene, the third 
and most serious stage, they really die. 

Fortunately, local gangrene is rare; but un- 
happily people who have one attack of it usually 
have many more. Like all gangrene the gangrene 
of Raynaud’s disease is a matter for the surgeon. 

Anyone who suffers from the two first-named 
symptoms should be under the continual care of 
the physician, for their health is below normal 
and needs to be built up with tonics, fat in the 
diet, warmth and in many cases electrical treat- 
ment under strict medical supervision. Since 
exposure to cold may precipitate an attack, 
warmth is extremely important. Massage is some- 
times useful, but because the skin on the fingers 
of the patient is easily injured and heals slowly 
the masseur must be both skillful and careful. 
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THE BORROWER 
Bee door opened a crack. The coast 


was clear. No one was in the room except 

Ellen herself, and she was deep in her 
sociology. The door opened wider, and the girl 
stepped inside. 

Ellen, looking up, gasped. It was as if a gust 
of wind had blown a rose into the room. “Kay 
Elsmore!”’ she exclaimed. “You're going to the 
party!” ; 

“Mind reader! I am.” 

Ellen pushed aside her sociology. “You are 
going to the party in Lula Dana’s gown, in Ray 
Conner’s silver scarf, in Ceclie Benton’s silver 
shoes, in Marge’s pearls and with I don’t know 
whose silver rose at your girdle!” 

“A Sherlock Holmes! Truth is seated upon 
your lips.” 

“And,” Ellen went on curiously, “you don’t 
mind it!” 

“Mind it? I love it! I didn’t suppose I could 
possibly go, but now behold me! Did you notice 
the baby rosebuds on my slippers?” 

“Run away to your party. I won’t tell you 
what I think of you till you come back. It’s no 
use teasing; I have my sociology to get. Pff! 
Away with you!” 

Kay laughed and fluttered away, but Ellen 
with her notes in front of her sat silent for a long 
time. 

It was late when Kay returned. Ellen was 
making chocolate. “Did you have a good time?” 
she asked. “But of course you did; you’re shining 
with it.” 

“Glorious!” Kay replied, stripping off the rose 
gown and slipping into her kimono. “You're a 
duck to be waiting up with the chocolate. Did 
you ever see anyone so lucky as I? Poor little 
Cinderella without a decent frock to her name— 
think of her having such gorgeous times! There, 
ri. tactfully opened the way. Now for the lec- 

ure,” 

Ellen flushed. “I wish you—wouldn’t,” she 
said. “It’s hard to say it, but it doesn’t seem 
honest and self-respecting to be willing always 
to accept and never to give anything back.” 

“But, my dear, I do give. I give other people 





the chance to win the greater blessing of bestow- 
ing favors! Isn’t that better than grumbling be- 
cause I can’t have things?” 

“Why don’t you work out a way of earning 
things for yourself?” 

Kay shook her saucy head. “Haven’t time. 
Besides, others have the talent for giving, and I 
the rarer talent for being given to.” 

“Are you sure—always? I was thinking about 
— slippers. She wasn’t at the party, was 
she?” 

“No,” Kay replied a little uneasily. “What of 
it? She has other slippers.” 

“The heel came off one. She had lent you her 
best pair. She said she should have felt so mean 
not ‘to do so when they matched so beautifully 
and everyone else was helping you out.” 

Kay winced; she remembered just how blithely 
she had asked for them. “Kay Elsmore, pig,” 
she acknowledged briefly. “Now are you satis- 
fied, you old Puritan conscience, you?” 
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MATHEW THE MILLER AND HIS 
SONS 


ff ANY an American family takes pride in 
its “grandfather’s clock,’ whether it is 
in good running condition or not. But 
the oldest clock in America seems an infant com- 
pared with some of the clocks of Europe. If you 
should visit the city of Exeter in 
England, says a writer in Coun- 
try Life, you would see in the 
tower of the church of St. Mary 
Steps a clock that, with now and 
then a short rest for repairs, has+ 
been running ever since the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. The 
famous Strasbourg clock, part 
of the works of which date back 
to 1574, has not been running so 
long. 

In a canopied alcove above 
the dial of the Exeter clock 
are three automatic figures. The 
middle one, which bears a strange 
likeness to Henry VIII, is in a 
sitting posture and when the 
clock strikes the hour solemnly 


nods his head at every stroke. 
At his right and left stand two 
soldiers who hold a javelin in 
one hand and in the other a 
hammer with which they alter- 
nately strike the quarters on a 
bell at his feet. The three figures : 
are known as Mathew the miller The miller 
and his two sons, for it seems es 
that in Exeter there once dived 
a miller so remarkable for his punctuality that 
his neighbors set their timepieces by his going 
to work and returning. Some time after his death, 
when the clock was placed in the church tower, 
the town poet linked the miller’s name to it in 
the following jingle: 
Mathew the miller’s alive, 
Mathew the miller’s dead; 
But every hour on west-gate tower 
Mathew nods his head. 
e¢ ¢9 
SEEING BOTH SIDES OF THE 
SHILLING AT ONCE 
N ordinary shilling piece, a contributor tells 
A us, was largely responsible for the origin 
of the present-day motion picture. 

Some hundred years ago Sir John Herschel 
asked his friend Charles Babbage whether he 
could show both sides of a shilling at once. Bab- 
bage replied by taking a shilling from his pocket 
and holding it in front of a mirror. Sir John was 
not satisfied and set the shilling spinning on a 
large table; at the same time he explained that if 
you placed your eye on a level with the coin you 
could see both sides of it at once. 

Babbage was so much impressed with the ex- 
periment that the next day he described it to 
his friend Dr. Fitton, who immediately made a 
working model. It was a cardboard disk with 
the picture of a bird on one side and of an empty 
bird cage on the other. When the card was 
whirled on a silk thread the bird appeared to be 
inside the cage. The model, which is called a 
thaumatrope, showed that the eye retains the 
image of an object for a fraction of a second 
after it has been removed. 

Following the thaumatrope, came the zoe- 
trope, or “wheel of life.” A cylinder was per- 
forated with a series of slots, and a band of 
drawings of dancing men was placed inside it. 
When the apparatus was rotated the figures seen 
through the slots seemed to be in motion. About 
1872 Edward Muybridge made the first system- 
atic photographs of men and animals taken at 
regular intervals with a view to showing them in 
motion. 

a oJ 
DID THIS CAT REASON? 
CONTRIBUTOR to the Cornhill Magazine 
A has a friend who, when afternoon tea is 
served, throws a plateful of bread crumbs 
on the grass under an old apple tree near by for 
the birds. Her cat, observing the action of his 
mistress, would always appear at tea time and as 
soon as the birds were busily picking up the 
crumbs would begin to crawl across the lawn. 
But just before he reached the birds they always 
would fly into the branches and stay until he 
went back to sit beside his mistress’s chair. Then 
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they would drop down to the lawn, and he would 
again try in vain to catch one of them. 

At first the lady was distressed and triéd: with- 
out success to keep the cat away from thé birds: 
In the end she found it amusing to watch ‘the 
vain efforts of her pet. oe * 

But one afternoon after she had scattered the 
crumbs as usual the cat seated himself in the 
midst of them and waited for the birds. A full 
hour passed in that way, for the birds would not 
come down. The cat was patient, but at last he 
returned to his mistréss,.and the birds ate their 
meal in peace. 

On three successive afternoons the cat placed 
himself in the midst of the crumbs and waited 
for the birds, but in vain. He made no attempt 
to stalk them as he had done at first. 

On the fourth afternoon the lady scattered the 
crumbs as usual, and everyone prepared to laugh 
at the cat once more. But he never moved. The 
birds came and had their meal, and the cat 
looked at them from his place beside his mistress. 
From that day he made no further attempt to 
capture them. 

In this instance the cat had made a fool of 
himself. He did not know the mind of a bird so 
well as we do; he seems to have hit on the idea 
that it was his conspicuous advance over the 
smooth lawn that alarmed them, and that there- 
fore, if he were to sit down where the food was 
and wait until the birds came to devour it, he 
would have no difficulty in catching them! After 
giving his second plan three 
days’ trial he seemed convinced 
that it was as useless as the first 
and gave it up for good. 
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THE CAYENNE MUST 
HAVE LAUGHED 


MAN who praises his own 
way of preparing food 
should not hesitate to eat 

what he serves. Theodore N. 
Vail, who, we learn from his 
biographer, Mr. Albert Bigelow 
Paine, had considerable ability 
as a chef, was always willing to 
eat his own special dishes, though 
on one occasion it took a good 
deal of courage. 4 

He had, says Mr. Paine, a 
special salad dressing that he 
himself had originated, and into 
which, as a guest once remarked, 
he put everything on the table 
except the candle shades. Cer- 
tainly it was a delicious dress- 
ing and never failed to rouse 
enthusiasm—except once. On that occasion some 
one in the party had by mistake put cayenne 
pepper instead of paprika on the tray. The dress- 
ing needed a great deal of the spice, and Mr. Vail 
was generous with the shaker. 

One of the guests tasted his portion and was 
about to make the usual compliment when he 
suddenly stopped and seized a glass of water. 
Another guest tasted his and did the same thing. 
One or two others did likewise. The host looked 
round and then tasted his own. “It seems a little 
warm,” he said, “but you'll enjoy it after the 
first taste or two. It’s probably one of the best 
salads I ever made.” 

He ate every bit that was on his dish; but 
though the others did their best only a few were 
able to finish. Their efforts ended in a kind of 
general hilarity, and everyone drank great quan- 
tities of water until relief came with the ice 


cream. 
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OLD MAUSHOPE’S SMOKE 


LD Maushope, it appears, was the person 
who discovered the island of Nantucket off 
the coast of Massachusetts. In Old Cape 

Cod Miss Mary Rogers Bangs tells the story as 
the Indians told it to the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Nantucket, the Indians declared, had been 
quite unknown until many moons earlier, when 
a great bird had borne off in his talons so many 
children from the south shore that a giant, one 
Maushope, moved with pity, had waded out into 
the sea and followed the bird to the island, where 
he found the bones of the children under a tree. 
Whereupon, recognizing the futility of regret, he 
sat down to smoke, and the smoke was borne 
back across the waters he had traversed. That 
was the origin of the fog in the sound. Whenever 
it drove in the Indians would say, “There comes 
old Maushope’s smoke.” 

We don’t think much of Maushope, the giant. 
He didn’t benefit his contemporaries, for he 
failed to save the Indian children, and he started 
the fog from which we in Massachusetts suffer 
yet, which certainly was not kindness to pos- 
terity. He was decidedly a poor giant. 
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DISOBEDIENT MAMMA! 


" OME upstairs and let me wash your 
hands,” said Winnie’s mother. Winnie, by 
the way, is just three years old. 

“T don’t want to go up,” wailed Winnie. 

“Let her wash them down here,” called 
grandma. “She can do it just as well.” 

“No,” her mother said firmly. “I want her to 
come up with me.” 

Winnie went upstairs as slowly as possible. 
“Oh,” she said, turning a tearful face to her 
parent, “why don’t you obey your mother?” 
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Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world 
Made under our new and ex- 
j clusive Internal Hydraulic 
ij Expansion Process thatelim- 
inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
)\) —Rim-Cut and enables us to 
| sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motor car owners. 

Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 175. Chieago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa. 





























CATARRHAL JELLY 


is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 

cold, sneezing, cough, 
\\ chronic catarrh, head- 


Y 


FREE 
20-Treatment tin 


on receipt of your 
name and address. 


KONDON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


First Aid For 


cuts, burns,scalds 
and all itchin 
skin troubles 











without 


Soothing and Healing it 








Get this Combination 


Handle Bar and Carrier 
Can’t le or unbalance 
q located on side of 
Only sensible way ie 
te rite now’ for facts on this 
a, = single tube 
for illustrated book. A’ ERLE 

THE BECKLEY-RALSTON COMPANY 
1823 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, holds enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 

60c at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid. 


Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties 
324 


for Sportsmen. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
628 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 








PHONOGRAPH OR MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 


Given for selling only 
40 p table 





FREE a. —— 
peck, bARN Bla + 20 ie 


ONEY or premi- 

ums —our seeds ff 

sell easily. Get 
sample lot today. 
Send no money—WE TRUST YOU. 
American Seed Co., Box X-69, 















Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 
40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write to-day for new catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO 





310 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y.¥ 
Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog Free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., 623 So, Wabash, Dept. 77, Chicago 
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SPEED + SAFETY 


py you know that the two uni- 


versally desired qualities in 

laundry soap—speed and safe- 
ty—qualities that always seemed as 
far apart as the poles—are now avail- 
able in a single cake? 


Your clothes are on the line earlier 
without hard rubbing, and with or 
without boiling, as you wish. The 
work is done with all the speed and 
ease of naphtha soap. 


But you sacrifice nothing to obtain 
this freedom from washday drudgery. 
Not a thread is harmed. Notacolor 
that you would wash in the ordinary 
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way is faded. Nota fabric that you 
always put in the regular washing is 
shrunken or injured in any way. 
Your clothes enjoy the complete safe- 
ty of the best white laundry soap. 


Every piece is sweet, clean and beau- 
tiful, yet you have saved your time 
and strength. This combination of 
speed and safety in washing clothes 
and in all other house work is now 
a demonstrated fact every day in 
millions of homes. P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap is the singlecake 
that gives you all the advantages of 
naphtha soapand white laundry soap. 
Do you use it? 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 


the best value on the market. 


‘The immense demand for P and G The White Naphtha Soap reduces its cost to the minimum. 
in tremendous quantities and, therefore, at lowest prices. 


But the best features of both, combined. 


Used in more homes than any other laundry soap in America. 
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Raw materials are bought 
Factories located in different parts of the country make for short 
hauls and less freight expense. Millions of housekeepers use P and G The White Naphtha Soap because they consider it 


